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Down To Bedrock eee Hh Naintenance , COO / 


You see them everywhere. The ‘dozers, the scrapers, the trucks, the big shovels. Whenever the 
job calls for “getting down to bedrock”, man uses his mightiest tools. For this is a job that calls 
for ruggedness and dependability, This is a job that calls for durable Bower Spher-O-Honed 
bearings! x Found on virtually all leading makes of earth-moving equipment, precision-built 
Bower bearings have proved their ability to stand up indefinitely under the toughest conditions, 
Vhat’s because Bower combines, to the fullest extent, highest quality materials, improved manu- 
facturing methods, and painstaking workmanship. Moreover, Bower engineers, through Spher-O- 
Honed design, have incorporated important refinements in Bower bearings which enable them to 
take heavier loads, yet keep maintenance right down to bedrock! x Bower engineers can show 
you how Bower bearings will improve your product, too—be it rugged earth movers or jet 


engines. Get in touch with Bower now! 


BOWER ROLLER BEARING COMPANY . DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 
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\ A COMPLETE LINE OF TAPERED, STRAIGHT 

kk ) : AND JOURNAL ROLLER BEARINGS 
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Modern instruments perform almost 
any function the human mind can 
conceive. In executing and directing 
man’s orders, they are working pro- 
duction magic in American industry. 


There are instruments that see, 
others that hear or feel...even some 
that detect odors. They sort and 
count molecules, discover tiny flaws 
and leaks, measure power consumed 
by microscopic tools, identify sub- 
stances, reproduce contours ...and 
record their findings instantaneously, 
continuously on dial or chart. New 
digital computing machines, work- 
ing at lightning speed, solve weighty 
mathematical problems—even 
“worry” about accuracy of solutions, 
locate and correct errors. 


Today’s instruments, by actuating 
pneumatic or hydraulic pressure and 





it hears unseen flaws in metal... 
works production miracles for industry 


electrical impulses, control pressure, 
temperature, humidity, flow, motion, 
speed and direction...even volume 
and pitch of sound, shade of color, 
density of solutions and richness of 
gas mixtures. Almost any kind of 
industrial operation can now be 
started, held and stopped automati- 
cally by controls and instruments, 


Accompanying the three-fold 
growth of instrument manufactur- 
ing plants in recent years, is an im- 
pressive upward sales curve — from 
$455 million in 1939 to approxi- 
mately $2 billion in 1951. 


Oak Ridge alone uses 60 carloads 
of instruments, mounted on 10 miles 
of panels. One manufacturer saves 
$5,000 every working day from an in 
strument investment of only $20,000 


In providing American industry 
with miraculous devices that expe 
dite work, assure quality, safeguard 
equipment and products, protect 
human life and release workers for 
more creative tasks, instrument man- 
ufacturers typify the progress being 
made by men of vision, free to make 
use of their energy 
and talents. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





A Light Forever Burning 
A Voice That Is Never Stilled 


Night comes on and spreads a blanket of darkness upon sleepin; 
cities and towns. Here and there a lone policeman. In the distance 
clock tolling the hour. 


In the dark silence of the night there is one light forever burnin, 
... a voice that is never stilled. ‘That light is the light in the telephon: 
exchange. That voice is the voice of your telephone. Its very presenc 
gives a feeling of security and of nearness to everyone. 


Whatever the need or the hour, the telephone is always ready t 
serve you—quickly, dependably, and at small cost. 
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BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM y 
Loca. to serve the community. NatTionwipe to serve the nation (a 
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FIRST WHEN SECONDS COUNTP 





Building 


{and everything in it) 


Worth This 


to You 
e? 





Of course it is! 


But you'd be surprised at the number 
of really good businessmen who haven't 
taken the time to think about this one 


fact — 


The only way to have complete prote« 
tion against fire and disaster is to con 
nect your property to the Municipal Fire 


Department. 

And that is easy to do. In 
covered by a Municipal 
System, you usually can 


any 
Fire 
install 


area 


Alarm 


the 


Gamewell Master Fire Alarm Box . 
frequently for as low as $440 for the 
equipment. Ask a Gamewell engineer 


for the facts. Write today. 
THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 
CHESTNUT STREET 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS 64, MASS. 


FIRE 


ALARM SYSTEMS 
SAFETY ENGINEERED FOR YOUR PROTECTION 





Tooled up to help industry build 


Neil new bessemer converters are 
another example of Great Lakes Steel's 
readiness and ability to serve its customers 
in 1954, 


Their job is to refine molten pig iron for the 
open hearth furnaces Great Lakes uses to 
make fine steel. This new installation 
doubles the capacity of the plant’s bessemer 
facilities and contributes importantly to 
efficiency and quality in steel-making. 


Big in themselves, these 25-foot high besse- 
mers are oniy a small part of the major 
“tooling-up” we've been doing at Great 
Lakes Steel. A new blast furnace, a new slab 
mill, new coke ovens—all are part of a pro- 
gram which now assures automotive and 
other manufacturers of more high-quality 
flat-rolled steel. All together, our enlarged 
and balanced facilities give us an annual 


capacity of four million ingot tons. And that’s 
good because Great Lakes Stee! was set 
up in the first place to provide industry in 
its area with a dependable first source of 
sheet, strip, and other shapes used here in 
vast volume. We've become that source 
largely because of our integration as a steel- 
maker. We start right with the ore, and 
work it through blast furnaces, bessemers, 
open hearths, blooming mills, hot and cold 
rolling mills and merchant mills, down to 
the finished forms. That gives Great Lakes 
flexibility that lets us do a real job. 


Look for more great things from Great 
Lakes Steel—the nation’s foremost special- 
ist in flat-rolled products. We aim to serve 
well our customers in many fields while 
we keep pace with the automotive industry's 
mammoth needs. Great Lakes Stee! Corpora- 
tion, Detroit 29, Michigan. 


Offices also in Chicago, Cleveland, Grand Rapids, Lansing, New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis and Toledo. 


Great Lakes Stee! 


NATIONAL STEEL (lig) CORPORATION 
\sremy/ 


GREAT THINGS HAPPEN AT GREAT LAKES ST & & t. 











a great 1954 
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Illustration: Bessemer converters, Great Lakes Stee! 





A MESSAGE TO AMERICAN 


INDUSTRY °® 


ome CF A SERIES 


No Room for 
Industrial Complacency 


Do you believe that American industry is 
equipped with remarkably up-to-date and 
efficient machinery? If you do, you are mis- 
taken. The fact is that a large share of 
American industry’s equipment is ancient, 
of obsolete design and incapable of attaining 
the efficiency that is made possible by modern 
production techniques. 


This fact is documented by the Seventh 
Inventory of Metalworking Equipment, just 
completed by AMERICAN MACHINIST, a 
McGraw-Hill publication. In brief, Ameri- 
can Macutnist shows that: 


1. More than half (56%) of American 
industry’s most basic production equip- 
ment— machine tools and metal-forming 
units —is overage, and much of it is so old 
that it has very limited usefulness. 


2. Since Korea, the situation has become 
dangerously worse. 
Facts vs. Plausible Theory 


These conclusions contradict the widely-held 


impression that America’s industrial equip- 
ment is in better physical shape than ever 
before. The prevalence of this impression is 
not surprising. We, as a nation, have spent 
about $125 billion for new industrial plant 
and equipment since World War II. That is 
more than in any previous period in our his- 
tory. During 1953, American industry in- 
vested $21 billion in new plant and equip- 
ment, an all-time high. From this, it would be 
reasonable to infer that our industrial plant 
and equipment must be in fine condition. 


But the facts do not support that inference 
with respect to the machine tools and other 
metalworking equipment that are so crucial 
to our economy in war and peace. Here are 
the key findings of the AMERICAN MacHINIST 
Inventory: 


(1) More than one million machine 
tools — out of a total of less than two 
million in the metalworking industries 
—are at least ten years old. Many of 
these, after day and night operation 





during the war years and the recent 
rush to rearm, are actually much older 
production-wise than their age in years 
indicates. In most cases, these ma- 
chines are unable to produce goods as 
efficiently as modern equipment can, 
thus needlessly increasing costs. 


(2) Almost one out of five machine 
tools is more than twenty years old. 
Most of these machines are so outdated 
by modern standards that they have 
little more than scrap value. And an 
even larger portion of our metal-form- 
ing equipment (presses, brakes and 
shears, bending and straightening ma- 
chines) has passed the 20-year mark 
and is beyond normal retirement age. 


(3) Two out of three machine tools 
are of designs predating World War II, 
though many of them have been built 
since the war. Thus, two-thirds of our 
machine tools fail to incorporate the 
many major postwar improvements 
in design and operating methods, 


(4) Never before has outmoded high- 
cost equipment been so widely diffused 
throughout American industry. In 
every one of fifteen major divisions of 
metalworking production, more than 
45% of the machine tools are at least 
ten years old. 


(5) Not since the depression days of 
the 1930’s has the average age of ma- 
chine tools risen so rapidly as it has 
in the past four years. Today, 55% are 
ten years old or older, compared with 
43% just before Korea. 


Quality vs. Quantity 


Why has the condition of our metalworking 
equipment been steadily deteriorating since 
the end of World War II? Part of the explana- 
tion lies in the fact that, in the immediate 
postwar years, production of metalworking 
equipment lagged behind the production of 
industrial equipment generally. The larger 
part of the explanation, however, lies in the 
tremendous postwar expansion of the Ameri- 
can economy. This expansion, which has more 
than doubled our total industrial capacity, 
has imposed requirements for metalworking 
machinery that have been met only by more 
extensive use of old and obsolete tools. In 
the critically important field of metalwork- 
ing, the job of providing up-to-date tools is 
bigger than it ever has been. 


There are those who argue that the time 
has come to cut back investment in new in- 
dustrial plant and equipment and divert more 
of the national income into current consump- 
tion. They cite both the great increase in the 
nation’s total industrial capacity since World 
War II and the fact that some industries now 
have more than ample producing capacity 
to meet their needs. But this type of calcula- 
tion leaves out the efficiency of that produc- 
ing capacity. 


The AMERICAN MACHINIST In- 
ventory makes it manifest that in the key 
field of metalworking we are alarmingly 
short of first-rate, low-cost producing 
capacity. If we fail to remedy this situa- 
tion by speeding the replacement of ob- 
solete tools, it will be at the peri! of our 
prosperity, at the peril of a sustained 
increase in our standard of living and 
of our national security. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 





The ALL New 


MOBILIFT 


4000 Pounder 


Has Everything You Want ina 
Sit-Down” FORK LIFT TRUCK 


Here are Just a 
Few of the Trend- 
Setting Features... 


. Chrysler 65-bhp 6-cyl. 
Gas Engine 


Chrysler Gyrol 
Fluid Coupling 


Mobil-Matic Drive for smooth, posi- 
tive power transmission through the 
MOBILIFT Oil-immersed, Multiple-Dise 
Clutch and 

Constant-Mesh Transmission —Two 
speeds forward, two reverse. 


One Lev-R-Matic Control for for- 
ward and reverse...just Push to go for- 
word—Pull for reverse —NO CLUTCH 
PEDAL—-NO GEARS TO SHIFT! 


MOBILIFT Full-Floating Drive Axle. 
Hydraulic Service Brakes. 


Combination Ball-Bearing Worm 
& Nut Type Steering. 


Easy to Get On and Off—no ob- 
structions. Free access from left or 
right side. 

One-Piece Hood Raises for Easy 
Service Accessibility. 


These -—and many more— exclusive 
MOBILIFT features makes this new 
0-424 the lift truck for youl 


Write today for complete details. 


LAMSON MOBILIFT corporation 


Model D-424- 
4,000 Ibs. capacity 
at 24” load center 
83” hydraulic mast 
lift height 108” 


\ ea 


835 S.E. MAIN STREET, PORTLAND 14, OREGON 


2317 W. 18TH, CHICAGO 
2724 TAYLOR STREET, DALLAS 


'9O PATTERSON AVE., E. RUTHERFORD, N. J 


2730 SAN PABLO AVENUE, BERKELEY 


1113 SPRING STREET) N. W., ATLANTA 





READERS REPORT 


The New Germany 


Dear Sir: 

It is ...a plea 
you on an out ng report to 
executives, namely New Ger 
many: Nucleus of European 
Economy?” [BW 53,p100). I 
consider this on« nost factual 
reports of its kin y my own 
thinking and observat istructively 
correct 





ongratuiat¢ 


I’, HARTERT 
DIRECTOR 
INTERNATIONAL DI 
LINE*MATERIAL CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Dear Sir: 

Chancellor Ad 
photo on page 10% 
ing towards your 
many on the opps ind I can 
almost hear him Vein Gott 
why have they omitt ndicate that 
three-quarters of B forms part of 
the West?!” 

Otherwise I cong you on your 
excellent article on v German 

Dr. In HorrMaNN 

GROSSE POINTE, MI 


e ‘Fhree-quarters 

to the West. How Ol 
about the Federal R vhich does 
not include West | litically or 
economically ) 


Dear Sir: 

I do a lot of g in the field 
of international ec« but none 
of the material « 
eloquent and infor 
article on the new 


GEORGE PEABODY 
NEW YORK, N. Y 


Dear Sir: 
As I have i 
I know the condit 


mire your article 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

I ‘ enjoy 
much . It supy 
I gained (when 
tember and Octob 


KANKAKEE CITIZEN 
KANKAKEE, ILI 


Wayward in the Summer 


Dear Sir 
How d 
[BW —Dec.5’5 


id ig re 
3,p The Se 
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~~~ Fast, continuous operation 
_-~“ The side-by-side arrangement of the y 
: Side Presses aliows pieces to move from pre 
oi ——-._ ON conveyers. The first press takes a biant 
performs a draw. Subsequent operatior 


Bn tt as rand and trim to complete a 14 cubic f 
Wiagraee eee Ps 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY meets tight schedules 
on a wide variety of large stampings with 


DARILY PRESSES 


Today it’s 14 cubic foot freezer backs . . . tomorrow it may be any 
of 15 other stampings. With such frequent job changes and sched- 
ules pushing capacity to the limit, GE faced the problem of 
keeping production high and down-time losses low. 


The solution? They found it in Danly 500-ton Straight Side Ris a SS OUnI : fo ap yee 
Presses ... setting new performance standards in meeting the -  AUTOFEES a 
‘Vinee) E 
demands of one of the most intensely competitive markets in : 
American Industry . . . demands for uninterrupted production runs 
with minimum down-time for job changes or routine maintenance. 


a” 





This story is being repeated in leading stamping shops from if your manufacturing process involves high 
coast to coast... proof it pays top management men to be cost production and expensive dies, it will probably 
conscious instead of price conscious in picking mechanical presses. be worth your while to talk with a Danly 


Press Engineer. Cal; now—he will be glad to 
DANLY MACHINE SPECIALTIES, INC. Line, 


2100 South Laramie Avenue, Chicago 50, Ilinois There is no obligation for this service. 


It costs less to run a DANLY PRESS ! 
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FRACTIONA 


A motor engineered for 
compact assemblies... 
as computing machines 
and other types of 
motor driven office 
equipment. 


Having inbuilt control switch 

and receptacle, this motor is 

readily adaptable to portable 
tools and equipment, 


Planetary inbuilt speed reducer 
provides straight line drive, quiet 
operation and long geor life. 


THEY'RE POWERING 


AMERICA’S Ginesd PRODUCTS 


ATION 


Designing your new product or 
redesigning an existing one with 
a Lamb Electric specially en- 
gineered motor can result in up 
to six sales stimulating advantages: 


IN THE PRODUCT — 

1. Better performance. 

2. Improved appearance. 

3. Compactness, less weight. 
IN THE MOTOR — 

1. Reduced cost, weight, space. 

2. Exact mechanical and elec- 

trical requirements. 
3. Thorough dependability. 


We extend you a cordial invitation 
to use our comprehensive 
engineering service. 


The Lamb Electric Company 
Kent, Ohio 


In Canada: Lamb Electzic — Division of 
Ss Company Ltd.— Leaside, Ontario 





Lamb Electric 


reactionar norstrower MOTORS 





Year Itch is a comedy a 
bachelor with an ove 
tion and a strong con 
leading male charact« 
Year Itch had been 
would have been no p 
in question is that ex; 
throughout his seven 
life for experience w 
other than his wife 
Har 
SECRETARY-TREASURER 
GOODMAN MANUFACT! 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


e Originally the co 
ylay’s hero as “a wa 
Pachelor.” Somehow t 
adjective fell out alon 


1 wayward 

e imagina 
It the 

The Seven 
helor there 
ice the itch 
iced by him 
of married 
1 woman 
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important 
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One Reader to Another 


Dear Sir: 

Allow me to cé 
Lawyer Loucks who 
be placed under Soci 
would rather come 
allowing the professi 
aside a portion of hi 
for retirement [BW 

That, I must agre« 
able. When one thi: 
payments for Social S 
pany retirement plan 
to supplement incom: 
tirement plan, non 
made out of pre-tax 
reminded that sett 
amounts from pre-ta 
be a very much happix 


Dear Sir: 

Re K. L. Wandh 
Dec.19°53,p10) .. . I 
Internal Revenue Cod 
Should _ be 
@ode.... 

M: 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


In Record Time 


Dear Sir 

I was interested tc 
5°53,p30;) a photograpl 
Seb and me load 
we had cleared our ba 
sisted of six travel 
packages 

May I advise yor 
collarites” shown on | 
an adequate job of 
United States to the | 
ing to my timing 
the usual dock hand 
complete the job in 
utes. 

Che officers 

as well as the office: 
S.S. United States 
job of getting the 
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both wrong. 
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space makers! 


Johns-Manville Asbestos Movable Walls pro- 
vide offices when and where you want them! 


You can rearrange your present 
space or have new space partitioned 
off quickly and economically with 
Johns-Manville Asbestos Movable 
Walls. There is little or no inter- 
ruption of normal routine. 

These flush-type, asbestos panels 
have a clean, smooth surface that’s 
hard to mar, easy to maintain... 


e i are 
JM, Johns- Ma nvil i se” 
) 7 


and extra strong to withstand shock 
and abuse. Also, they are light in 
weight, easy to install and relocate. 
The “dry wall” method of erection 
assures little or no interruption to 
regular routine. 

Johns-Manville Asbestos Mov- 
able Walls may be used as ceiling- 
high or free-standing partitions. The 


. yak 


complete wall, including doors, 
glazing and hardware, is installed 
by Johns-Manville’s own construc- 
tion men under the strict supervi- 
sion of trained J-M engineers . . 
responsibility is undivided. 

An estimate will convince you 
that the cost of J-M Movable Walls 
compares favorably with other types 
of wall construction. For details 
write Johns-Manville, Dept. BW, 
Box 158, N. Y. 16, N. Y. In Canada 
write 199 Bay St., Toronto 1, Ont. 


able Wile 


INSTALLED MATIONALLY BY JOHNS-MANVILLE 
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_ Its use in the fie 
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yes Sheffield contribution to modern 
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ical production 
+ modern economice ; 
Foie rongeabillly both the mass produc 


day's replacement parts system 
would be impossible. 


industry lives by the inch. 
, The Sheffield Corporation, Dayton |, Obie, 
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off the 0 ae gf were adequate 
hand trucks availabl n the pier, so 
that once passengers had passed customs 
they could move the trucks out to the 
| a 
rary L. Louriz 
EXECUTIVE VICE-PRI 
NATIONAL ASSN. OF A 1OLIC 
BEVERAGE IMPORT! INC, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Penny-Wise 
Dear Sir: 


We were very n interested in 
your Money Talks—for Ads picture and 
caption [BW—N 5 3,p42 We 

. are “penny-wis id way out in 
front for credit du ioney ads! 

The Bradford D Assn.’s unique 
ad (depicting severa lies falling out 
of a purse). . . app ifter protesta- 
tions all along th: from printers, 
art directors—even tl U.S. Post 
Office. 

The Lavenson B und the U.S. 
Secret Service, h ( were wide 
awake to the fact that ngress’ July 16, 
1951, amendment t criminal code 
had legalized the tion of U.S. 
currency in advertising The appear- 
ance of the ad wa think, a moral 
victory as well a: ther “‘first’’ in 
American advertisin 

ALI I HALLSTROM 
ASSISTANT PUBLI( RECTOR 
LAVENSON BUREAI 

INC. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA 


VERTISING, 


Bott, Jr of 


wency was 


e Another reader, | I 
Chicago, reports 

telling clients th id 
cyins before we dix 


ré produce 


They Fly from Dallas 


Dear Si 

I'he item under | Briefs on page 
115 of your De may give 
the impression tha las’ municipal 
airport, Love Fic ustained a 
heavy traffic loss 

BUSINESS WEEK 
Love Field lost 2] 
ter and Meacham ! 
ay report sh 
Field enplaned ’ passengers; 
Carter and Meacl Fields enplaned 
40,559 passenger 

These figures a » the 
official reports to t Aeronautics 
Board on domest wers for the 
third quarter of | 


d two figures: 
} engers; Car- 
ned ?] 567. 


iave said: Love 


} ’ 
iriines 


W. DeSuonc 
MANAGER, AVIATI 
DALLAS CHAMBER 
DALLAS, TEX. 


e We had the f for passengers 
enplaned at the ut didn’t use 
them solely to sa 
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Acme Steel Strapping 
_ Insures hae 


And the solution to your carload 
shipping problems may be here 
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U. S. railroads and shippers wage a continual fight 
against faulty loading of freight, a major cause of 
100 million dollars worth of damage-in-transit suffered 
each year. 


Acme Steel Strapping helps them. It makes car- 
loading easier, quicker mw cheaper. It provides 
better shipping protection for carloads or cartons. It 
helps reduce losses, keeps shipping cost down. Every- 
body benefits from S. A. (Safe Arrival). 

If you have a shipping problem, why don’t you tell 
us about it? Acme Steel Strapping has solved a lot of 
product protection problems, and we may have just 
the idea you need. 

Write Acme Steel Products Division, Dept. BW 
14, Acme Sree, Company, 2840 Archer Avenue, 
Chicago 8, Illinois. Acme Steel Company of Canada, 
Ltd., Kéctievent. Quebec. 


ACME 
STEEL 


STRAP IT...STITCH IT... SHIP IT... SAFELY! 


RAISE THE ROOF and take off the sides of a rail i 
freight car and you can see how to avoid damage to 
freight. ‘Floating’ loads banded in half-car uni 
with Acme Steel Strapping successfully absorb and 
dissipate the shock of switching and in-transi 

and starts. This method of carioad bracing a 
pared with loads rigidly braced to the car wall 
dramatically demonstrated in the strapping exhil 
at Chicago’s famous Museum of Science and Indu 

As the model car simulates the ordinary shoc} 
freight handling, the man on the floating load ge 
rides with the shock while the man on the + 
braced load is severely shaken 


FREE——} comin 


Direct from shipping headquarters, a magazine 
that tells the latest shipping news and deve! 
opments... yours free for the asking! Just 
send in the coupon... 


Acme Steel Company, 2840 Archer Av« 
Please send me a copy of ‘‘Confab 


} i 
Company 
Street Address 


City —— va Zon 
BW 43 








Gia, 


As never before... 


Today we are all aware of the disastrous and far- 
reaching effects of a major industrial fire. Owners... 
management... employees ... customers . . . almost 
every one suffers, in one way or another, when a serious 
fire strikes. 


Could it happen to your plant? Now is the time to take a 
long, close look at your plant's fire protection measures. 
Remember, the local fire protection ordinances normally 
only set minimum standards, Compliance with these ordi- 
nances is no guarantee of fully adequate firesafety. 

One way to be absolutely sure of the efficiency of your 
plant's fire protection facilities is to call in an expert C-O- 


MANUFACTURERS OF APPROVED FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 


Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishers 
Dry Chemical Type Fire Extinguishers 
Bullt-in High Pressure and Low Pressure Carbon Dioxide 
Type Fire Extinguishing Systems 
Built-in Smoke and Heat Fire Detecting Systems 





TWO Fire Protection Engineer. He is ready and willing to 
help you with any or all industrial fire hazard problems. 

There is a personal sense of responsibility inherent with 
C-O-TWO Fire Protection Engineers that assures you of 
fully adequate firesafety ...a definite plus in your behalf, 
Whether it’s fire detecting or fire extinguishing . .. portables 
or built-in systems ...C-O-TWO means top quality backed 
by experienced engineering that results in operating su- 
periority for you at all times. 


WHEN BUSINESS STOPS...INCOME STOPS! 


Don’t take chances with your investment. Secure the bene- 
fits of highly efficient fire protection engineering today ... 
our extensive experience over the years is at your disposal 
without obligation. Get the facts now! 


C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


NEWARK 1 + NEW JERSEY 


C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT OF CANADA, LTD. * TORONTO & * ONTARIO 
Sales and Service in the Prircipal Cities of United States and Canada 
AFFILIATED WITH PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





shake out of that cost sheet... 


when you decide to 
SIMPLIFY and SAVE 


on lubrication! 


Be sure with Pure__ Sales offices located in more 
than 500 cities in Pure’s marketing area. 


You can reduce more than one column of cost figures... 
save real money ... when you let a few Pure Oil multi 
purpose lubricants do the work which normally requires 
dozens of separate oils and greases. Pure Oil, you see, 
specializes in industrial lubricants, each of which is 
formulated to do many different jobs equally well 
Not only do you save on the number of lubricants, but 
you save on man-hours and machine maintenance 
too. Your whole plant lubrication system—from purchas 
ing to inventory to application—becomes simpler, faster 
and surer ... saves time, saves machines, saves money! 
_ Clip out the handy coupon and mail —_ jy Srarts Here! 
it today for our free booklet on this 
valuable labor-saving, money -saving, . € 
lubrication program. j 


PURI OIL ese: 


1, Illinois 
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Hercules® explosives are used by geophysical crews to potential oil 

deposits. Hercules also makes cellulose and rosin derivat ut serve the 
I , . . 

petroleum industry in several ways—as in oil well drilling ls, corrosion 


inhibitors, and as additives in secondary recovery operati 





th 
Livestock sprays made with He 


quick knockdown and high kill of | 
stable flies. Thanite also fortifies | 
ee formulations. Another Hercules | 


is widely used in agricultural inse: 


_..10 KEEP BABIES HAPPY 


Lotions for tender baby skins benefit from 
Hercules research in cellulose. Hercules 
cellulose gum—a water-soluble colloid— 
serves as an emollient, thickener, and 
suspending agent in lotions of many types. 
It’s also found in toothpastes, face creams, 
and pharmaceuticals, 


Hercules’ business today helps 

almost everyone's business. It 
embraces the production of synthetic 
resins, cellulose products, chemical cot- 
ton, terpene chemicals, rosin and rosin 
derivatives, chlorinated products, and 
many other chemical processing mate- 
rials as well as explosives, Through 
close cooperative research with its cus- 
tomers, Hercules has helped improve the 
processing or performance of many in- 
dustrial and consumer products. If you 
are a manufacturer, we welcome the op- 
portunity to work with you, 


~D ‘ 4 ak 4 
H £ R C ( LES HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 968 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Del. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Business right now is undergoing a test, whether you call it a shake- 
down, a correction, a recession, or whatever. 


By dictionary definition, we already have had a bit of recession: 
Production, in physical terms, has slid 6% or 7% from its top. 
Turnover, measured in dollars, has slowed by $10-billion or so. 


Business failures are at a postwar high, demand for money is slack 
by last year’s standards, steel operations are down 20%, autos and homes 
aren’t selling so fast as they did, major appliances are in oversupply, textile 
demand is disappointing, railway freight loadings are running 10% behind 
last year, and electric power’s gain over a year ago has narrowed. 


This doesn’t mean the bottom has fallen out or will fall out. However, 
it rules out rose-colored glasses in favor of hard-headed realism. 


About the best advice to businessmen now is: Take a close look at 
your order book. Check it against inventory. Figure, as best you can, how 
your customers are fixed. Then get out and sell. 


Counting on government to fix everything up is shortsighted. 


To be sure, the Administration has eased money market conditions. 
And it proposes to adjust the tax structure so as to restore some business 
incentives (page 37). 


Naturally, the GOP wants healthy business come November. 


But governments still have little to guide them in ironing out business 
swings. 


Any businessman can pretty well figure the shape and size of the 
economy simply by rounding up its most important parts: 
«Government spending—Economies will continue. This will shrink 
business to the extent that the savings are not rebated in lower taxes. 


* Business spending—Outlays on new plant and equipment will decline 
a few percentage points. Inventory buying, though, may dip more sharply. 


¢ Consumer spending—Purchases of goods and services will be back- 
stopped by past savings and the net of tax cuts. However, lower employ- 
ment and elimination of overtime threaten to outweigh these plus factors. 


¢ Export-import volume—No significant change is foreseeable here. 


This picture of the economy holds no particular hazards (with the 
possible exception of inventories). But it is well to remember that nothing 
points up; something new is needed to arrest the downtrend. 


In 1949, huge unsatisfied demand for cars and housing turned the tide. 
Right now, it’s difficult to see any specific stimulant. 


We’re going into a period of seasonal unemployment—a time when 
Christmas mail carriers and store workers are let out, when farm and con- 
struction workers are idle because of weather. 


Don’t be too surprised if the jobless number 214-million in January. 
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Slack has been apparent in the labor market for some time, even 
though unemployment has remained negligible. Some day we will probably 
recognize this process for what it has been—a iransition from overem- 
ployment to a better utilization of a more normal work force 

We had been using too many youngsters and oldsters. There had been 
too much upgrading and overtime. That’s pretty much behind us 


Employment, as the new year starts, is back at about 60-million. 
— 9... 


Consumers felt a flattening out, if not an actual decline, in their agcre- 
gate income in the last few months of 1953. 

Nevertheless, personal income set a new high for the year in the 
neighborhood of $285-billion. That was $15-billion above 1952. 

At yearend, however, consumers weren’t taking in a great deal more 
than they had been the previous December. That helps explain why Christ- 
mas sales, if they set a record, did so by a very narrow margin (page 25). 


You can look for consumers to continue doing their share to support 
the boom for some time at least. 


You'll find s guide of sorts in 1949 experience. People then spent 
almost as much as in 1948—simply by trimming their saving. 


Manufacturers of soft goods should get a chance at a larger part of 
the consumer’s dollar in the next few months. 

All signs are that people have caught up on immediate needs for autos, 
appliances, and the like. Demand for home furnishings will be curtailed 
by lower home building—at least until housing gets the proposed shots in 
the arm from Washington. 

Thus the 20% share of the retail dollar that has been going for dur- 
ables might fall back toward a prewar 17%. 


Food stores’ prospects probably are the best of all. As long as the 
breadwinner has a job, the average family will keep up its table. And, 
once the installments on the TV are paid off, there may be more meat. 


Here’s something about which you can be pretty sure: 


The business slide in recent months would not have been so gentle and 
gradual had it not been for Uncle Sam’s deficit. 


The Treasury was out of pocket about $9-billion the last half of 1953. 
This spending in excess of the tax take bolstered business. 


But, in the next six months, this prop won’t be there. The government 
will collect about $6-billion more in taxes than it will pay out. This is 
deflationary—quite aside from people’s feeling of poverty at tax time 


Watch the Federal Reserve's open market operations. ‘These undoubt- 
edly will seek to ease or eliminate any money pinch during the period that 
Treasury receipts are running far ahead of expenditures. 


The Fed has been buying Treasury securities to feed the money market 


for some time. It will step up these operations. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright o« the jan. 2, 1954, lecue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St.. New York. N. Y. 





Here... The Answer Was 
“Specialized” Control 


THE PRODUCT... 


A Fine and Famous 
Sewing Machine 


THE PROBLEM... 


To do Fine “Hand” 
Sewing by Machine 


EsPITE the many improvements in sewing machines 
ne the days of the old foot-powered models, 
much intricate needlework has had to be done by hand, 
But recently, starting with a design by a leading sewing 
machine manufacturer, Mallory engineers made im- 
portant contributions and are now producing for 
this one manufacturer a new and individualized speed 
control which permits full power operation at the very 
slow needle speeds required for fancy sewing. 


This power control unit is a new use of the vibrator 
current interrupter pioneered by Mallory for auto- 
motive radio, and suggests many applications in other 
fields. It 


developed specialized control units for many manu- 


typifies Mallory engineering which has 
facturers withaconstantly growing range of applications, 


How this affects the housewife is demonstrated not 


only by her new sewing machine but also by her 
automatic washer, dryer and dishwasher—all regu- 
lated by Mallory timer controls so outstandingly 
satisfactory that they are used by most manufacture! 
of these appliances. 


Mallory controls are vital in TV and radio sets... 
in huge commercial food mixers .. . life-saving iron 
lungs... giant locomotives and toy ones, too... 


business machines .. . automatic chicken feeder 


lec 


Mallory—long a leading factor in electronics, « 
trochemistry and metallurgy—offers to manufactures 

whose processes and products require precision built 
controls and components an exceptional combination 
of research, engineering and production skills. It is a 
combination you can depend on, whether your control 


problem is simple or complex. 


en 


P.R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6. INDIANA 
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GF sharpens the AF* 


Employees turn out better work faster when you seat them 
on adjusted-for-comfort GQODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS 


Many costly clerical errors can be traced 
directly to the fatigue that comes from 
poor seating. 


So it’s actually a saving when you re- 
place your workers’ back-straining, old 
chairs with new Goodform Aluminum 
Chairs. Five separate adjustments permit 
a GF chair to be fitted quickly to the 
individual —any size girl, tall or small. 


With each employee's salary and general 
overhead expense coming to $40,000 
or $50,000 over a 15-year period, it is 
well worth the less than two pennies a 


day it costs you to provide maximum 
working comfort day in and day out. 


Every beautiful Goodform Aluminum 
Chair is sturdily constructed for a life- 
time of use. Rounded edges prevent 
clothing wear and stocking tear, and its 
foam rubber cushioned seat leaves the 


worker still fresh after a full day's work. 


Try one out in your office without 
obligation, on a 10-day trial. Call your 
GF Distributor or write The General 
Fireproofing Company, Dept. B-26, 
Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


Good metal business furniture is @ good investment 


* ACCURACY FACTOR 








GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 


MODE-MAKER DESKS 
GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS 
METAL FILING EQUIPMENT 

GF STEEL SHELVING 
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1950 


Business Week Index (stove! 


PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 

Production of automobiles and trucks 

Engineering const. awazds (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) 

Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.) 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 


TRADE 


Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and L.c.]. (daily av., thousands of cars) 
Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars) 

t store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 

Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 

Foodstuffs, daily index (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 

Finished steel, index (U. S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 

Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) 

Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, E&MYJ, Ib.). . 

Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)................. 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated ened WARE soo vc cdew ade 
Wool tops Ee e  ccenc tenet ccccceiencd acta 


FINANCE 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's). 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody's). vid nests 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City ( prevailing rate). 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 

Total loans and investments, reporting member banks. . 

Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks................ 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks. . 

Total federal reserve credit outstanding. 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK 
Cost of Living (U.S. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 
Retail sales (seasonally adjusted, in millions) 


+ Revised. 


*Preliminary, week ended Dec, 26, 1953. 
++ Estimate. 


** Basing pt., less broker's fee. 
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§ Latest 
Week 


*244.4 


1,674 
92,954 
$55,296 
8,150 
++6,257 


# Insufficient trading to establish a price 


Preceding 
Week 


+246.4 


+1,444 
+132,093 
$59,031 
8,896 
+6,248 
11,398 


+409.9 
83.0 
+95.8 
1141.4 
$30.00 
+29.975¢ 
+$2.34 
132.55¢ 
$2.12 


56,085 
81,058 
23,130 
33,036 
26,921 


Lotest 
Month 


115.0 
$14,270 


1923-25=100 


Month 
Ago 


244.5 


1,972 
74,290 
$40,693 
8,138 
6,227 
1,493 


405.5 
83.7 
95.6 

4141.4 
$33.83 
29.994¢ 
$2.36 
32.77¢ 
$2.12 


54,302 
80,371 
23,205 
32,745 
26,428 


Preceding 
Month 


115.4 
$14,024 


408.8 
93.4 
86.0 

130.6 

**$42.00 
24.500¢ 
$2.43 
32.72¢ 
$2.07 


55,448 
79,803 
23,494 
33,091 
27,860 


Yeor 
Ago 


114.3 
$14,026 


N.A. Not Available at press time 
# Date for Latest Week’ on each serie 


180 


150 


1946 
Average 


173.1 


1,281 
62,880 
$17,083 
4,238 
4,751 
1,745 


++73,2 
++75.4 
++76.4 
$20.27 
14.045¢ 
$1.97 
30.566 


$1.51 


++45,820 
++72.036 


++9.299 
149.879 
23,883 


1946 
Average 
83.4 
$8,541] 





in BUSINESS this 


ween... 





GENERAL BUSINESS: 


CHRISTMAS SALES MEASURED UP. It didn’t 
happen until almost too late, then shoppers flocked 
to the stores, made the holiday a merry one for 
most retailers. That's what Business Week's survey 


NEW STEEL INGOT INDEX BRIDGES THE 
YEARS. The American Iron & Steel Institute has 
a new measurement of steel] output. It came out 
this week . 26 


DEFENSE CONTRACTS: NO MORE ADVANCES. 
The Defense Dept. wants to bow out of financing 
contractors’ preliminary costs in defense jobs. But 
businessmen don't think the idea will get very 


SPRABERRY BACK. Those 2,200 oil wells in West 
Texas are pumping again. And the Texas Railroad 
Commission is grinning 


FTC SETS NEW MERGER RULES. The Pillsbury 


case goes back to the trial examiner with a com- 
ment that shapes a new policy p. 28 


DYING LAWS MAKE LIVE ISSUES 


the laws that will influence President Eisenhower's 


Here are 


Each poses 
.p. 29 


State of the Union message next week 
a big decision for the Administration 


ECONOMISTS GATHER-TO POOL FORECASTS 
FOR THE NEW YEAR. NICB got them together in 
New York to talk about everything from car sales 
to Taft-Hartley p. 30 


CHOLERIC TV. Some members of this big happy 
family aren't on speaking terms this week. The 


tiff is over color—and who gets credit for it. .p. 32 


NEW HOPE FOR THE NEW ILA. The AFL was not 
ready for last week's waterfront election, but 
The 


came off better than expected. fight’s not 


over yet 


Business Briefs 





BUSINESS ABROAD: 


A NEW CHANCE FOR FRANCE. 
Rene Coty is climbing under a 
mountain of foreign and domestic 
problems. But the mere turn of the 
leaf may help. . _p. 54 


MORE RED GOLD IN ENGLAND. 
$74-million worth came into the Bank 
of England this week..........p. 56 


Business Abroad Briefs........ p. 57 
Local Business 


FINANCE: 





Business Outlook 
Washington Outlook 37 
International Outlook .. cogil 


Personal Business 


Figures of the Week 


Readers Report 


BATTLE OVER 
Page Who's going to get ‘em 
iy tary chains or the br 
will decide p. 


Marketing Briefs rere 


71 
THE MARKETS: 


- PROPHETIC WALL 


STREET 


ness will be better than 
think. But there are hitches p 





STORM. Beneath 





PENSION FUNDS: BECOMING A 
GIANT IN THE MARKET. Here's why 
their assets are swelling at the rate 


MANAGEMENT: 


BLS index, a storn 
on Tae p 


BROKERAGE FEES. 
the volun- 
ker? Congress 


78 


79 


If the 
stock market is guessing right, busi 
lots of people 


62 


COMMODITIES: CALM AFTER THE 
slow-moving 
has been going 


63 


of $2%-billion a year p. 58 


ALUMINUM RECRUIT. Kennecott 
Copper wants to get a foot in too, 
but uses another door.........p. 60 


Fimmnoe Pitebe. . os secccecies p. 61 


LABOR: 


CIO ‘54 TARGET: WHITE COL- 
LARITES. The union wants a million 
new members this year. Retail stores 
are first on the list 


OR MEE. cc Sacteaneusneass p. 67 


A DU PONT GENERAL MANAGER 
RUNS KINGDOM IN AN EMPIRE 
(cover). Seldom in the headlines, he 
has more power than most corpora- 
tion presidents + + wat ale ee 


Management -Briefs .......... p. 49 


MARKETING: 


CIGARETTES: IS THIS A TURNING 
POINT? Business Week's annual 
survey shows that total sales are 
dipping, but filters and king run 

md os ..p. 74 


PRODUCTION: 


PRESTRESSING: MAKING THE PUSH 
MATCH THE PULL. Builders resist 
new ideas, but they'll have to face 
this one this year. It's so cheap. p. 82 


AUTOMATIC AIR TRAFFIC COP. It 


can land 120 planes an hour—auto 
matically. The Air Force may show it 
off this year p. 84 


Production Briefs p. 85 
NEW PRODUCTS p 


New Products Brief Pp 
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No Single Hydraulic Oi: 
Fits All Operating Conditions 
Economical 


That’s why Sun makes a variety of oils 


fo give top performance and economy in any system 





The selection of the right hydraulic oil is determined by many 
factors, such as average operating temperature; rate of leakage; 
contamination caused by cutting fluid, water and dirt. No single 
oil will meet all combinations of conditions economically. It’s 
sensible, therefore, to choose a hydraulic oil with care .. . to be 
sure that it will give top performance at lowest possible cost. 
Consult your local Sun office or write SUN OIL COMPANY, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa., Department BW-1 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
+; I> 
SUN OIL COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. @ SUN OIL COMPANY LTD., TORONTO & MONTREAL 






































John F. Lawson, General Service Manager of the Otis Elevator Company, tells why: 


He hates to see you walk! 


“People don't like co climb stairs,’’ says Mr. Lawson, “and we 
don’t want them to do it! 

“When we sign an Otis maintenance contract with a build- 
ing owner, we not only promise co keep his elevators in good 
running condition—we promise the fastest possible service. 

“To keep this pledge—and to save many people many steps 
—we have thousands of parts in reserve in warehouses through- 
out the country. But in an emergency we deliver replacement 
parts from the most convenient point. These frequently go by 
the fastest possible way—via Air Express. 


“We use Air Express on an average of times a day. 
Everything from small but vital contacts and 
windings in weights from one to 700 pour 
—and gets there fast! 

‘Air Express is a big factor in making Or 
service on which our customers can depend 
that, in most of our weights and distances, Air Express depend- 
ability is priced Jower than any other air se: 

It pays to express yourself clearly. Say Air ! 
of Railway Express Agency. 


tches to heavy 
s Air Express 


laintenance a 


t we've found 


ress! Division 


—_— © AirExpress 


Gere THERE FIRGT via US. Scheduled Airlines 
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= Shoppers flocked into 


the stores in the last days of 


the Christmas season 


@ Result: After a frighten- 


ingly slow start 


Christmas Sales Measured Up 


A procrastinating public last week 
finally made Christmas a merry one for 
most U.S. retailers. With the breath 
of St. Nicholas on their necks, shoppers 
at last went out and did their duty by 
the merchants. 

The result: Christmas, 1953, just 
about lived up to expectations (BW— 
Oct.10°53,p31). It didn’t fulfill the 
gitlish hopes of those who dreamed 
of a 10% increase over last vear. But 
in most places -it matched, or came 
close to, the record of 1952. And that 
was the best holiday storekeepers have 
ever had. 

There were exceptions to this—some 
bright ones, some particularly drab. 
San Francisco, for instance, never did 
catch up with the pack. Sales of some 
stores were as much as 5% behind last 
year; On a citywide average, volume was 
off 2% to 3%. On the other hand, 
Columbus, Ohio, had the “greatest year 
in history.” Every important store 
said business far and away topped ex- 
pectations. 

All told, of the 18 cities surveyed 
by BusINEss WEEK last week, 12 reported 
a good to excellent Christmas season. 
Three classed sales as mildly good, three 
as poor or “disappointing.” Of these 
last, however, one city—Pittsburgh— 
qualified as a special case. A strike of 
drivers and warchousemen, which con- 
tinued to tie up deliveries, kept many 


shoppers out of the downtown stores. 
¢ Slow Start—For all the fruit it finally 
bore, Christmas in many places took 
an annoyingly long time to come into 
bloom. As late as Dec. 19, Federal Re 
serve figures showed U.S. department 
store sales for the season running 3% 
behind last year. Merchants, here and 
there, had begun to have serious doubts 
about whether there really was a Santa 
Claus. 

The last week, however, pretty much 
restored the faith. In New Vork where 
sales had been dragging 4% behind a 


run 15% to 20% over the closing days 
of 1952’s season. The extra shopping 
day this year made a tremendous differ- 
ence. Memphis stores, which report the 
best Christmas season ever, say the last 
10 days pulled them over the top. 

In several cities more than the cal- 
endar was doing the pulling. In Atlanta 
the season was, by and large, a big suc- 
cess; but merchants agree that a lot 
more customer-coaxing had to be done 
this year. There was more advertising, 
more “free trolley rides,” more night 
openings, more gimmicks, harder sell- 
ing. It was much the same in Boston. 
Spurred by the Retail Trade Board, the 
metropolitan transit system put several 
hundred extra cars into service; the 
Boston & Maine and New Haven rail- 
roads stepped up their schedules. The 


2 mark, several managers noted 


newspapers, also needled by the 
chants, gave more space than ev 
front-page reminders of the number of 
shopping days left. To this, the 
a crescendo of final day-to-d 
counts of the feverish sh 
downtown. 

¢ Bargain Hunters—!'rom al! 
country, there seemed consensu 
point: Shoppers this year 
bargain-conscious than th 
been in the past. 

A Salt Lake City departme: 
manager sums it up thi 
a five-and-dime Christma 
was about the same as last 
small-ticket sales were near! 
1952.” An Atlanta cler\ 
were tougher this year 
later, stayed longer, lool 
values.” 

In Philadelphia, wher 
scant hopes that last-minut 
had brought them up to their 19 
1 definit 
buyer resistance to pric Chey cite 
the slowness in toy sales, until 
bought up Firestone stocks and 
them on sale with pric lashed 
much as 50%. Other stor follow 
with price cuts on their o tocl 
volume improved—though it n 
matched Gimbel’s phenomenal shi 
ing. 

e What They Bought—A number 


added 


hopp } 


{ yirn be 





stores feel that luxury items this year 
were softer than usual. Yet street floor 
departments did consistently well. 
Jewelry, sweaters, lingerie, sportswear, 
and accessories generally went ahead of 
last year. Men's furnishings were par- 
ticularly strong, with several cities re- 
porting a better volume in male plum- 
age than they had from their women’s 
departments. 

Toys made a good showing almost 
everywhere. Salt Lake City said the 
volume in electric trains was “surpris- 
ingly high.” Atlanta, however, found 
train sales disappointing, said that if 
it hadn't been for wheel goods and other 
items, “we'd have been in bad shape.” 
Radios did far better than their seeing- 
eye cousins, TV sets; most cities said 
these were very soft. 
¢ What They Skipped—As a matter of 
fact, the weakest lines this Christmas 
were the big-ticket appliances followed 
closely by furniture. A number of cities 
also noted a slowness in the smaller 
housewares. Higher-priced furs dragged 
in most places, though two cities said 
they had done “‘surprisingly well.” Day- 
time dresses and coats (though not cock- 
tail dresses), men’s suits and topcoats, 
and boy's wear generally didn’t meas- 
ure wp to what had been expected. 
¢ Inventories—Despite these certain 
soft spots, almost every store surveyed 
reported a healthy inventory position. 
Keven where sales hadn’t lived up to 
hopes, there was little talk of trouble in 
the stock rooms 

We've been buying on a conserva- 
tive basis for several months now,” said 
St. Louis store man. “And that’s 
the way we plan to continue. With 
the exception of imported items, de- 
liveries have been very good. There’s 
no reason to buy heavily. We can get 
back into the market whenever we want 
to.” 

In the face of this official calm, how- 
ever, there are signs that January sales 
this vear will show higher markdowns 
than in the past. Said a Dallas store 
owner who had had “a good, but not 
spectacular” season: “We are deter- 
mined not to be loaded with imven- 
tories, Clearances will be more radical.” 

In Salt Lake City, a citywide “white 
elephant sale,” backed by heavy news- 
paper ads, will begin Jan. 10. One 
store in Buffalo, which had a “great” 
Christmas, plans to stage a rummage 
riot, Other however, admit to 
only the normal post-holiday clearances. 
¢ To the Suburbs—This year, as last, 
one nationwide trend secms to persist 
in all the Christmas business. Depart- 
ment stores in downtown areas of al 
most every city failed to show gains 
as impressive as other retailing shops. 
Not only their suburban competitors, 
but their own suburban _ branches, 
seemed to do a better business, pro- 
portionately. 


one 


cities, 
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New Steel Ingot Index 
Bridges the Years 


A new measurement of stecl output, 
called an Index of Industry Ingot Pro- 
duction, has been developed by the 
American Iron & Stecl Institute. It 
will be issued weekly hereafter, just as 
the percentage operating rate has been 
reported in the past. Under the old 
method AISI has reported each Mon- 
day that the industry would operate 
that week at so many percent of rated 
Capacity. 

This week, it reported as its primary 
figure an index based on the average 
annual production of three postwar 
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Tank ees 


U.S. Army engineers have found a way to 
float a medium M-47 tank so it can be 
transported by water without being dis- 
armed. The bargelike platform is built in 
sections. With turret and 90-mm. gun 


~<a al 


years, 1947 to 1949 
the new base period 
government indices 
was 104.1 for the 
28. compared with 
week, 122.6 a 
a year ago. 

The percentage 
useful only 
given calendar year. | 
bridge years, a defect t 
because rated 
year to year. 

On the Figures 
however, BUSINESS \ 
to report the estimat 
produced. Tonnage f 
as well as an index 
variations weck to 
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Out to Sea, Armed for Battle 


the floating tank 


muzzle above the wat 
provides its own det 
vessels. Above, new flot 
launched. Below, the t 
gun ready for action. 
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Defense Contracts: No More Advances 


@ The Defense Dept. is trying to get out of financ- 


ing contractors for tooling, engineering, and other prelimin- 


ary costs. 


@ If the policy works as billed, it would mean 


more private financing through banks, and probably more 


V-loans. 


® But businessmen don't think the policy will be 


strictly enforced. At least, it hasn't hurt much yet. 


Defense contractors here and there 
are beginning to feel the effects of a 
ee change made last summer by the 
Jefense Dept.: a clampdown on ad- 
vance and progress payments by the 
government to get contract work 
started. 

The new rule forces contractors to 
arrange their own financing for tooling, 
raw materials, engineering, and other 
expenses preliminary to defense work. 
Up to last summer, the government 
had been liberal in financing these pre 
limiuaries and in making periodical 
payments for work in place. 

Strictly speaking, that policy was 
never lawful except for rare and special 
cases. But while the sellers’ market 
prevailed and the mobilization was boil 
ing hottest, the exceptions became the 
rule: Uncle Sam provided most of the 
financing for the contractors he was 
begging to take jobs. Now the crash- 
dive emergency has petered out, and 
the Administration is economy-minded. 
So the order has gone out: Don’t tie up 
government money. 
¢ Spotty Enforcement—A survey by 
BUSINESS WEEK reporters, mostly among 
the smaller companies that are pri 
marily affected, shows that the new rule 
is not uniformly effective 

In some areas, contractors sav they're 
still getting progress payments. These 
aren't all in the construction field, 
either (in that industry, progress pay 
ments are traditional and legal). And 
they're not all in contracts dating from 
before the policy shift. Businessmen see 
a lag between the announcement of a 
policy in Washington and its enforce 
ment in the field. They also sense that 
the policy will be interpreted more lib- 
erally than Washington admits. 

The effect on business varies, too, ac 
cording to the nature of the defens« 
work. The policy, if enforced to the 
hilt, would hit hardest at the work 
requiting long lead-time and a lot of 
special tooling and engincering: air 
craft, ships, machine-shop work, elec 
tronics. But even there, the pinch so 
far is local and not too severe. Many 
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perhaps most—small companies in these 
fields are subcontractors, and the big 
prime contractors take care of the 
financing. 

¢ Business for Banks—Defense has in- 
sisted that exceptions to the no-help 
rule will be made only for contractors 
who (1) have used their own funds to 
the utmost, (2) have borrowed all pos- 
sible funds from banks, (3) have been 
unable to get even a government-guar- 
anteed V-loan, and (4) are the only 
people who can do the job in question. 

Undoubtedly, ability to finance a 
contract privately will be a criterion 
when the Defense Dept. awards jobs 
on bid. Some banks expect a heavy call 
for credit in the next few months as 
bidders gird themselves for the in- 
creasingly fierce competition for a 
dwindling volume of defense orders. 
The banks aren’t happy about the pros- 
pect. They say the profit margin on 
defense work is getting so narrow that 
contractors aren’t good risks, by and 
large. 

“We'll lend strictly on our appraisal 
of a company’s financial standing,” says 
a Houston banker, “not on its prospects 
of a defense contract with a built-in gov- 
ernment loan guarantee.” 

“We won't grant a loan to any man 
who walks in off the street and pro- 
duces a government contract,” says a 
banker in Ohio. “No matter if a loan is 
guaranteed by the government, we make 
it only if we know the firm from past 
experience and have looked into it our- 
selves.” 
¢ More Caution?—Manufacturers and 
bankers agree that government pay- 
ments on completed contracts are com- 
ing through more slowly now that 
fighting has stopped in Korea. The 
loan officer of a Toledo bank estimates 
that payments are running 90 to 120 
days later than when Korea urgency was 
in the air. Hence, banks are more cau- 
tious about backing manufacturers who 
may have to sweat for their money. 
They also see the annoyance of morc 
red tape than in the days when govern- 
ment procurement people took short 


cuts in the routine fixed by regulation 

While the banks mostly talk caution 
some at least are practicing a more lil 
eral policy—and a few welcome a chan 
to get more loan busin« One Mid 
west bank says its loans to small com 
panics in 1953 ran nearly 20° ahead 
of 1952. And executives of two M 
waukce banks agree that they'd b 
pleased to get more V-loan busin 

V-loans are still a tim 
bank loan business 
total loans outstanding in most bank 
But a Wisconsin bank vic 
praised the Korea V-loan program 
“very well handled.”’ He called V-loan 
the “logical way to finance defense pr 
duction in the future.” 
¢ Contractors React—Defens 
tors queried by BUSINESS WEEK reporte! 
about the new Defense Dept. poli 
reacted in all degrees from “I didn't 
know there had been any change” t 
“Secretary Wilson just wants big bu 
ness to get everything.” 

A company executive in San Dx 
was skeptical that the government coul 
divorce itself from financing defens« 
work. “I don’t believe they are 
to do anything drastic,” he said, ‘“Vher 
isn’t enough private financing in th 
world to take care of the needs of 
few big companies.” He regards th 
rule as a priority or preference syst 
for awarding contracts, not as a real cu 
off of payments. 

A Detroit businessman cited Gener 
Motors’ issuance of $300-million in d 
bentures as a sign of the vast sum 
money that a big manufacturer ma 
have tied up in defense work 
¢ More Gripes—Contractor 
told BUSINESS WEEK reporters the 
chiefly afraid the new policy would 
add to the delays they are already 
periencing in getting final | 
old contracts. 

A Houston contractor told of 
$250,000 order, for which he borrowed 
money to buy materials and tran 
labor to turn out his first batch 
finished items. Then it took the pr 
curement people three months even t 
tell him where to ship the stuff fo 
acceptance. His plant and hi 
were tied up for months before hy 
his government check—while the bank 
was continually on his neck for rep 
ment of the loan. 

Another company in New Hampsh 
had $8-million in government contract 
mostly for development work by it 
labor force of 450 worker Phi 
ernment stopped progress payment 
few months ago, and th compa 
vainly tried Boston banks and oth 
banks for a V-loan. This concern 
about to liquidate its defens 
and stick to civilian work 
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Spraberry Back 


Texas oil field allowed 
to resume normal production, 
since casing-head gas is now 
piped for use. 


Ihe 2,200-odd oil wells in the 
Spraberry trend in West ‘Texas started 
back toward normal production at the 
end of this week, after nine months of 
meager dribblings. And the ‘Texas Rail 
road monarch of the 
state's petroleum, busy 
scene with a Cheshire-cat grin 

The reason for the grin was ‘unple: 
In all the vast field not a flaring of gas 
visibl Through pipe, 
the huge quantitics of natural gas that 
are pumped up with the Spraberry crude 
were flowing to useful destinations. 

Vhe scene had been far different in 
March when the ficld was last in full 
production. Then, something like 220- 
million cu. ft. of 
flared every day, 
million cu. ft 
¢ Shutdown— Thx shut 
down the whole field to stop the waste, 
after repeated efforts to get action from 
the producers had failed (BW \pr.4 
"53,p26) Mhe ruling 
made no distinction between the sheep 


Commission 
urveved the 


was miles of 


ising head gas were 
while thout 60- 


utilized 


only 
wcecr"re 


COMMISSION 


omissions 
who used their gas and the goats who 
flared it That wa 
ties, and the draining of the 
ficld bv the vells 

The order was based on the commis- 
Ihe loss by 
flaring has been a double one 

¢ The direct loss of gas worth from 
5¢ to 20¢ per 1,000 cu. ft., and of the 
hydrocarbons that can be stripped from 
the gas 
¢ Destruction of gas that, left 

in the ground, provides a valuable es- 
calator to lift the to the surface 
from its underground reservoirs 

lhe blanket stoppage brought howls 
of anguish from the producers, who 
claimed that cach day the loss of their 
§2.000-bb] production costing 
§700.000 Court actions fol 
and eventually the that 
did conserve their casing-head gas won 
the right to produce (BW-—Jun.20°53, 
p36). Reluctanth the commission 
gave the favored group an allowable 
of 11 davs per month. The others were 
still shut down 

From this situation 
moved 
The producers 
on the wall 
phenomenally short tin 
the field was tied into a pipeline system 
that would put th to work 
¢ Boost in Allowable—So well did they 
work that at a r 


to prevent inequi- 
whole 
favored 


sions Conservation powers 


crude 


was 
them 


lowed, wells 


the commission 
greatest victories, 
seeing the handwriting 
to work faust In a 
every well in 


to one of it 


went 


nt commission hear- 
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ing, the EF] Paso Natural Gas Co. and 
the Permian Basin Pipeline Cb. an 
nounced that by thi every 
well would be hooked in. ‘The commis- 
sion promptly ruled that the whole 
Spraberry ficld could resume produc- 
tion, with a 17-day allowabk his 
boosted the January allowable for the 
entire state of ‘Texas by 67,517 daily 
bbl. to a total of 2,824,423 bbl. a day. 


eckend 


The allowable had gon 
of the five previous mon 
As for the natural g 
be put to work, the Pern 
—a subsidiary of Northe 

Co.—will move its sha 
Belt customers of its 1 
I'he line can handle up t 
cu. ft. a day. The EF] Pa 
the gas it collects most} 


FTC Sets New Merger Rules 


Federal Trade Commission sends Pillsbury case back 


to trial exmainer, with comment on what makes mergers 


illegal; the comment shapes a policy. 


I'he Republican Vederal Trade Com 
mission has laid down clear-cut plans 
for enforcement of the new and tougher 
antimerger law~—Section 7 of the Clay- 
ton act. 

In a long decision on the Pillsbury 
case-—the first filed under the 1950 law 
(BW —May9’53,p29)—chairman Edward 
I’. Llowrey set forth the rules for a busi 
nessman on the verge of a merger. His 
criteria go about like this 

e Even if you're a major factor in 
a major industry or market area, it isn’t 
automatically—“per se’’—illegal for you 
to bu up one oT more major competi 
You'll have to present 
vour side of the cas« 

¢ Nevertheless, you must be pre- 
pared to have the antimerger lawyers 
violator—a 


tors 1 chance 


regard you as a_ probabl 
“prima facie” case of illegality 
¢ Against 
vou have 
why your particular purchases of com- 
petitors are mnocent = 

e ITC examiners, and the com 
mission itself, will then decide on the 
basis of the evidence presented in your 
particular case whether or not the mer- 
ger is illegal. 
¢ Balance of Evidence—The language 
and emphasis that Howrey used made 
1 precedent that can be useful to the 
antimerger prosecutors. The main 
point: Mergers are illegal if they “may 
tend” to lessen competition, if there 
is “a reason-bic probabilitv” of a sub- 
stantial lessening of competition. 

‘To Howrev and his fellow commis- 
sioners, the evidence in the Pillsbury 
case proved that “the pattern of com- 
petition in the Southeast, particularly 
in the cities, has undergone a consider- 
able change as a result of the mergers” — 
a change that “constitutes a move away 
from healthy competitive 
¢ The Facts—PTC lawyer: 
the following situation in t 
case before a trial examiner 

Pillsburv, second biggest flour miller 
in the U.S., bought two makers of 
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Dying Laws Make Live Issues 


The program that President Eisen- 
hower lays before Congress next week 
in his State of the Union message will 
be influenced considerably by the list 
of laws in this table—some already ex- 
pired, the rest oe during the com- 
ing session. Eac s a decision for 
the Administration: to extend, to mod- 
ify, or simply let die. 
¢ First Hurdle—The first action called 
for is on the a Act, gov- 
erning recapture of defense contract 
profits, which expired on Dec. 31. At 
the last session, the House passed a 
one-year extension, but the Senate de- 
ferred action. Now it has got to decide 
(1) whether to let stand an exemption 
written in by the House for producers 
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of standard commercial articles, and 
(2) whether to raise the ceiling on ex- 
empted contracts from $250,000 to 
$500,000. But extension is sure. 

¢ Taxes, Trade—Apr. | is the deadline 
for action on three tax changes. The 
Administration is willing to let the cor- 
porate capital gains rate drop from 26% 
to 25% as scheduled, but will try to 
hold revenue from corporate income 
taxes and excises at present rates. 

On extending the reciprocal trade 
agreements authority, the Administra- 
tion is waiting on the Randall Commis- 
sion’s recommendations, expected to be 
on the liberal side. But the growing 
Congress protectionist bloc wil fight. 
* Housing—Al] veteran’s legislation, in- 


cluding housing preference, will be ex 
tended. But A ewe aid for defense 
housing, and rent controls in defense 
areas will end, as will the Federal Na 
tional Mortgage Assn. advance commit 
ments for defense housing. But Fanny 
Mae’s purchase contracts to buy Vet 
erans Administration and Federal Hous 
ing Administration mortgages will con 
tinue in some form. 
¢ Farmers—One big headache is in the 
expiring price supports for basic farm 
commodities. What the Administra 
tion needs: a satisfactory compromise 
between the Republican drive in Con 
gress for continued 4 at 90% of 
rity, and Secretary Ezra T. Benson's 
exible support program. 
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JOHN S. SINCLAIR, president of the National Industrial Con- RUFUS 8S. TUCKER (center) of General 
ference Board, calls the Economic Forum to order. It’s one of one has yet forecast a sales figure for cars next 
a series of NICB-sponsored discussions among business and 
academic economists—eich reporting on his own special field. 
Subject for tonight: The Business Outlook, 1954. Chairman next year. ... But the demand for other durabk od 
Sinclair; “Gentlemen, you have eight minutes apiece... . : 


Economists Gather to Poo 


eater than 


in 1953. . . . Cars in use today average younge: m thev have 


for many years, and presumably fewer will need be replaced 
looks to 


be stable.’ 


LOUIS J. PARADISO (left) of the Office of Business Economics: ROY L. REIERSON (spotted tie) of Bankers Trust Co.: “Total 


“The reduction in taxes—a rather small amount, on the average bank loans may show a smali decline in 1954—t first 

around $50 a person-will not be enough to buy automobiles decrease in more than 10 years—with business loa egistering the 

or refrigerators; consumers will, rather, channel this additional most significant reduction. . . . The accumulation of funds with 

. » Purchases of non- life insurance companies, mutual savings banks ther savings 
institutions is likely to be well maintained.’ 


annual 


income . . . into the nondurable goods. . 
durables will turn up.” 


% 


4) 


JULES BACKMAN (left) of New York University: “In 1954 I EDWIN B. GEORGE (gesturing) of Dun & Bradstreet, Inc.: 
think we are going to have an inventory recession, a plant and “Should business continue to decline modera in first-half 
equipment recession, an automobile recession, a housing recession. 1955 . . . the federal cash deficit would probal $15-bil 
Government will probably be neutral or minus, That, to me, lion in fiscal 1956. This would happen unless activity was rising 
adds up to « sharper setback than in 1949... . I think it -wiil sharply enough to produce offsetting gains in p: receipts 
continue through 1954.” and cuts in spending for social insurance.” 
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THOMAS S. HOLDEN (right) of F. W. Dodge Corp.: “The A. D. H. KAPLAN (center) of the Brookings Institution: “W« 
trend of residential construction expenditures in 1954? Probably have had at least three years of a very high rate of savings. Or 
down 10%. . . . [But] highway roadside developments, motels, and the basis of the 1949 experience, it is possible to tap that savin 
so on are due to increase. .. . We are in a school building boom and increase the ratio of consumption to income. | foresec 

of unprecedented proportions. . . . Neighborhood shopping centers between a 3% and 8% decline in personal income, between 2 
and 4% in personal consumption expenditures.” 


al » 


will probably continue to increase.” 


Forecasts for the New Year 


BRADFORD B. SMITH (white hair) of U.S. Steel Corp.: “Sev- RICHARD P. DOHERTY (right), personnel expert of the N 


eral factors lead me to conclude that the recession is going to be tional Assn. of Radio & ‘Television Broadcasters: “I expect 
mild, perhaps the mildest on record. I would recommend that change in the Taft-Hartley act. If changes are made, they ar 
we suppose it will be somewhere around the 1949 magnitude. . . . likely to be relatively minor. . . . Employment and averag: 
I would estimate the average steel rate next year will be nearer weekly earnings will decrease. . . . 1955 or possibly late 195 
80% than 100% of capacity.” should witness a gradual upturn from the low point of the dip 
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JOHN T. DUNLOP (bow tie) of Harvard University: “The labor MARTIN &. GAINSBRUGH (right), chief economist of NICB 
relations scene . . . has been unusually quict. I do not think sums up: “There were, in all, 14 participants tonight. As best |! 
that same degree of peace can be expected in 1954, There will could determine, only two foresaw the same ievel of economi 
be a larger number of significant contracts opened in 1954... . activity in 1954 as in 1953, or slightly higher. The balancs 

On the basis of tonight’s forecasts, | would expect average hourly pected a lower rate. . . . The historic parallels were d 


iawn mM 
earnings to go up . . . 5¢ to 8¢ an hour.” often with the 1948-1949 business cycle.” 
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Choleric TV 


TV manufacturers are 
publicly purple-faced over 
conflicting claims about color 
TV and patent licenses. 


rhe television industry this week is 
having a family tiff, but like most such 
it probably won't go beyond an ex- 
change of hot words and dirty looks, 

It all started two weeks ago when 
RCA ran a full-page advertisement in 
many big-city newspapers saying that it 
had won the fight for compatible color 
television 

The ad gave some television manu- 
facturers a slow burn. ‘They felt that 
RCA was hogging too much credit, that 
they were also entitled to some horn- 
blowing for their part in developing the 
standards. 

* Riposte—Philco Corp. countered with 
a full-page ad that patted everyone on 
the back, including FCC. The copy 
congratulated the commission for ap- 
proving the standards of the National 
lelevision System Committee, an in- 
dustry group that worked out about 20 
different operating factors that go into 
a color signal. But, said Philco, the 
standards “are not the work of any one 
company.” Since then, both Admiral 
and Motorola have made statements 
attacking RCA'’s claims. 

¢ Quibble—Actually, both sides 
quibbling over a definition of terms. 

RCA was first with a practical, all- 
electronic system, an assembly of 
equipment that can generate, broadcast, 
and receive a color video signal. NTSC 
can also claim a first for setting the 
standards to which the cquipment's op- 
eration must conform. These standards 
are what FCC actually approved. Broad 
casters and manufacturers can_ legally 
make use of the RCA equipment—or 
any other equipment that is able to 
meet the standards. 

So both sides are 
strictest sense 
* Flareup—But right now industry 
doesn't see it that way. RCA’s ad trig- 
gered resentment that has been build- 
img up for a long time. , 

For one thing, the rest of the indus- 
try is peeved about RCA’s control of 
so many basic patents for video, Critics 
say it’s impossible for a competitor to 
produce a receiver without paying royal- 
ties to RCA. One maker estimates that 
its annual royalties to RCA run as high 
as the federal taxes it pays on video 
sales. 

As a result of the ad, some compames 
are said to have complained to FCC 
and the Justice Dept. that RCA‘’S pat- 
ent pool on video is an illegal monop- 
oly. So far, though, Zenith Radio Corp. 


are 


correct, in the 


32 


is the only one that has publicly te- 
leased the gripes it has sent to FCC. 

¢ Counterblasts—E.. F. McDonald, Jr., 
Zenith’s president, told CC: “I have 
the feeling that this RCA campaign of 
misrepresentation is in some way asso- 
ciated. with the fact that the current 
RCA license agreements expire in 1954, 
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Result: ... 


New Hope for the New ILA 


In the secrecy of curtained voting 
booths last week, New York longshore- 
men cast ballots to which of 
two unions would be their representa- 
tive. They had a choice between the 
old International Longshoremen’s Assn., 
ousted from AFL as racket-ridden, and 
a new AFL union of the same name. 

AFL was not ready for the clection. 
The National Labor Relations Board 
had sct the date carlicr than anyone 
had expected, thus cutting time short 
for AF'L’s harried organizers (BW—Dec. 
26'53,p75). Old ILA was a heavy-odds 
favorite to pile up a huge majority. 

This week, the picture looks dif- 
ferent. Contrary to expectations, ILA 
(AFL) stands a close second to the old 
ILA at the present stage of ballot 
counting, and may have gathered 
enough added recruits since the elec- 
tion to be the top union in the port 
right now. 
¢ The Count—The vote now counts 
9,060 for the old ILA and 7,568 for the 
new ILA, with 4,397 ballots challenged 
on various technical grounds and not 
yet counted. Should AFL protests be 
upheld, they may never. be counted; in- 
deed, the whole clection may be set 
aside and a new one ordered. 
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steel stocks... 
..,again complete! | 


For years, as you well know, the demand for steel has ex- 
ceeded the supply. So while we have been able to furnish 
many thousands of tons from our stocks, all kinds and sizes 
have not always been available. 

Now we are glad to report that our stocks of Ryerson 
Certified Steels are large and complete. Even though the 
continuing strong demand still depletes a size here and 
there, you will find carbon steels, alloys, stainless—every- 
thing you need—on hand for quick shipment from your 
nearby Ryerson plant. 

So call us whenever you need steel or have any question 
regarding what steel to use or how to fabricate it. Our 
experienced steel men will be ready to help you—and we 
can promise you prompt, dependable service. 








PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 
CARBON STEEL BARS—Hot rolled & cold finished 
STRUCTURALS —Channels, angles, beams, et 


PLATES—Many types including Inland 4. V 
Plate 


SHEETS —Hot & cold rolled, many types & « 


TUBING—Seamiess & welded, mechanica 
tubes 


ALLOYS —Hot rolled, cold finished, heat treated 
STAINLESS — Allegheny bors, plotes, shee! 
REINFORCING — Bors & Accessories, spiral 
BABBITT —Five types, also Ryertex plastic t 
MACHINERY & TOOLS—For meta! fobrico! 








RYERSON STEEL 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS AT: NEW YORK @ BOSTON © PHILADELPHIA © CINCINNATI © CLEVELAND © DETROIT 
PITTSBURGH ©* BUFFALO * CHICAGO © MILWAUKEE @ ST. LOUIS ¢ LOS ANGELES © SAN FRANCISCO © SPOKANE « SEarTf¢E 





COULD YOU USE A 


‘One Machine-Machine Shop’ 


IN YOUR PLANT? 


Stacks of parts waiting to be machined are the 
kind of bottleneck that gives executives headaches 
whether they are primarily concerned with meeting 
production schedules or charged with seeing to it 
that manufacturing operations are performed at 
a profit, 


(ine of the major divisions of New Britain Machine 
is Lueas of Cleveland whose entire production for 
52 years has been devoted to one type of machine 
the Precision Horizontal Boring, Drilling and 
Milling Machine. As a result the name Lucas has 
become the byword in this specialized field. 


\ Lucas will perform many operations in sequence 
on one piece or a thousand, from small castings to 
a 30-ton weldment. Operations include boring, drill- 
ing, milling, facing, turning and profiling. Because 
it is a sturdy precision machine, it will not only 
rough but it will also finish work to the close 
tolerances required in the manufacture of jigs and 
fixtures, It is quickly set up for short runs and in- 
corporates electric power positioning to automati- 
cally repeat multiple operations. 


Perhaps this “capsule description” will indicate to 
you why a Lucas is one of the most used and most 
profitable machines in any shop, whether it is 
taking over bottleneck operations from other pro- 
duction machines, taking its place in the regular 
production line, or quickly doing critical mainten- 
ance operations that would otherwise have to be 
sent out. If you think that perhaps this one-man 
machine shop could be profitable in your plant, 
we'll be glad to mail you a more detailed and illus- 
trated description. 


THE NEW BRITAIN MACHINE COMPANY 


LUCAS MACHINE DIVISION, CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 


Machines For Making Progress . . . 


AUTOMATIC BAR AND CHUCKING MACHINES 
PRECISION BORING MACHINES 


LUCAS HORIZONTAL BORING, DRILLING AND MILLING MACHINES 


NEW BRITAIN +GF+ COPYING LATHES 
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American Woolen preferred fell on its 
face in the market aft news that 
three of the nine direct ere opposed 
to the proposed retir t of $19-mil- 
lion of the shares. | Dumaine, 
president of the N« laven railroad 
and leader of the di I iid the 
retirement would deplct ish reserves 
needed to improve tl yany’s com 
petitive position 

2 
Carpet price cuts of to 7% by 
Bigelow-Sanford seem ft ure gener- 
ally lower prices in t this vear. 
James Lees & Son ted the cut 
movement three mx go (BW 
Oct.10'53,p70), but now other 
majors have tended t vat 

* 
Two of nine blast 
Stecl’s Fairless plant been idled 
for what the compan nventory 
adjustments.” 

* 
“Liquid” savings in U.S. in the 
third quarter of 195 5 3.3-billion, 
the SEC reports Uh less than 
the third-quarter 195 |, though it’s 
up a shade over secor ter 1953 

* 
Add railroad layofts 
Ohio RR has _ furk 6,000 em 
plovees, 11% of it ( f 


The road blamed a $ 
la 


ita ] Xr 
t PETA ~ 


in revenues for the 
time limit 

s 
Agricultural exports 
October fell 9% bel 
in 1952, the Agricult 
But for the July-Oct 
exports wer¢ still 4 
vious year. 

* 
Billion-dollar-a-year 
industry is in sight 
years, says the Ameri 
the period, AGA 
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new distribution fac 
for storage, produ 
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Aircraft production 
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° ARILONA MIRACLE 


~~ * | THMT MAKES A PINER OF ALADDIN! 





Forty miles northeast of Tucson there 
is a rolling, cactus-studded desert area 
where, a few months ago, nobody lived. 


A few months from now this site will 
be the ultra-modern city of San Manuel, 
one of the 10 largest cities in Arizona. 


COPPER, of course, is the magic 
symbol that accounts for this fantastic 
transformation. 


Magma Copper Company owns thou- 
sands of acres in the area, and through 
its subsidiary, the San Manuel Copper 
Corporation, is changing the landscape 
with a breath-taking vision that makes 
a piker of Aladdin and his wondrous 
lamp. 


In the first place, Uncle Sam agreed to 
buy $184 millions of copper ore from 
the San Manuei mines. 


Exploration disclosed enough low grade 
copper ore at the 700 ft. level to keep 
miners busy for 50 years. 


Of course this required a new crusher 
plant; a huge, multi-million dollar mill, 
smelter and a railroad. So RFC made 
the largest business loan in history — 
$94 millions — to develop this ore body 
and produce copper. One hundred mil- 
lion dollars will be expended before the 
first dollar's worth of copper goes to 
market. 


ARIZONA'S STATEWIDE BANK 


San Manuel is expected to increase the 
total U. S. copper production by 8%, 
and the molybdenum production 16%. 
Last year, incidentally, Arizona pro- 
duced more than 42% of the nation’s 
copper ... more than 15% of the entire 
world output of copper. 


In addition to machinery and equip- 
ment, obviously an operation this size 
also requires thousands of workers. So 
Magma rolled up its sleeves and started 
on a scale that puts the Arabian Nights 
to shame. A complete, spanking-new 
town is being built to house the em- 
ployees and their families. 


First, an internationally-famous planner 
laid out the sites and winding roads. 
Then plans were drawn for modern, 
attractive, comfortable homes; for 
schools, churches, shopping centers; for 
playgrounds, utilities, sewers, paved 
streets, water systems, etc. 


The city of San Manuel is designed to 
house over 7,000 persons. It will be a 
model community in every respect, with 
swimming pools, public parks, a hospi- 
tal and theatre. Already homes and 
shops are being filled as rapidly as they 
are completed. 


Before the first ore is shipped, San 
Manuel will take its place among lead 
ing Arizona cities with a payroll esti 
mated at $10 millions annually. 


The entire town is literally springing up 
to blueprint specifications, built with $8 
millions supplied by private capital and 
managed by the builders, Del E. Webb 
Construction Company. An attractive 
city is planned, with neat lawns, trees 
and shrubbery. Starting from scratch, 
there will be no “wrong side” of th 
tracks, no slums, And with a firm 25 
year Government commitment on its 
copper, San Manuel need fear no “ghost 
town” future. 


+ ” - ~ * 


The Valley National Bank is proud to 
be spearheading the group that is pro 
viding interim building financing fo 
the construction of the $8 million city. 


Our service is being extended to San 
Manuel, where we are establishing the 
34th office in our statewide system. The 
office is now functioning in temporary 
quarters, providing banking services for 
the army of construction workers. 


Even in this remote desert area, the 
experience, know-how and resources of 
the largest bank in the Rocky Mountain 
States are available. 


VALLEY 


NATIONAL 


RESOURCES OVER $300 MILLION 


BANK 


Home Office: Phoenix 


MEMBER FRE OR RAL 
OEPOSIT I(NGURANCE 


CORPORATION 











One reason why ‘'Gas’’ is selling 
at 1928 prices today 


Prices of most things you use have 
about doubled since the 1920's. Among 
the handful of exceptions is gas for 
your car. Allowing for taxes, ‘‘hiling 
‘er up” costs hardly any more today 
than it did twenty-five years ago. 
Petroleum for most of the country’s 
motor fuel is pumped from the earth 
hundreds or thousands of miles irom 
where it is used. That's why cheap 
transportation is so important. Big, 
new, highly efficient tankers like the 
Andros Hills pictured above, carrying 
huge cargoes on the long journey 


from oil fields to refineries, are a 


powerful factor in helping keep down 
the cost of gas. 

The Andros Hills is representative of 
an entirely new basic tanker design, 
planned in every detail of hull and 
machinery at the Central Technical 
Department of Bethlehem's Shipbuild- 
ing Division, and now serving as the 
pattern for a sizable and expanding 
fleet of new tankers. 

Never before could tankers so effi- 
ciently carry such huge cargoes over 
such long distances. The Andros Hills 
cruises along at 17 knots (19% land 
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miles per hour). The 
den away in her cav 
over 10 million gallo 
fuel to fill an averas 
600,000 times and 
car about 160 millio 
to 6400 trips arout 
More and more 
ships are traveling 
world. Bethlehem 
livered over thirty tar 
ern type and are bu 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 


WASHINGTON The political alignments for 1954 are shaping up. Washington is begin 

BUREAU ning to get the drift as Congressmen return from their vacations to get ready 

JAN. 2, 1954 for the second session. Democrats, skittish about opposing Eisenhower afi 
his tremendous 1952 victory, now are bolder and will oppose the Presiden’ 
on many grounds. Republicans, worried about winning a majority in th 
year’s elections, are trying to hold a common line—though individuals ar: 
fitting the cloth to their own district’s patterns. 


The Democrats are cooking up their strategy. They won't go so far as 
the publicized position of New Deal Sen. Kefauver of Tennessee and presen! 
their own program. But they will oppose the President on such key issues 
as farm policy, housing, money policies, and the like. 

A “positive” Democratic program has been suggested. It will be turne 
down in January caucus. Men like Russell of Georgia and Rayburn o' 
Texas would rather support the President on the “nonpartisan” issues such 
as defense and foreign policy so they will be free to oppose him on othe: 


They figure it this way: We can go to the voters in November and sa 
we kept defense strong, world trade relatively free, despite opposition 
from the opposition wing of the President’s own party. 


ow ee, 


The Republicans are still “culling over” theAdministration program (hc 
-President outlined in his December conferences. They wil] go along with « 
lot of things—the noncontroversial ones—but differences within the GOP 
ranks are showing up already. 

That’s why Eisenhower’s Monday night speech is “must” materia! 
It may well overshadow the State of the Union message to Congress 0: 
Jan. 7. By going to the voters directly, the President hopes to get support 
that, numerically, he simply does not have on Capitol Hill. He is making 2 
super effort to make the speech a super recitation of what one year 
Republican rule has done and what it will do to maintain prosperity 
home and a militant, but peaceful, stand-up to Soviet power around tlh 
world. 


The state of the union is good and “we'll keep it that way” is the them 
Eisenhower will stress. His top economic adviser, Dr. Gabriel S. Hauge 
characterized the economy last Sunday. He said today’s adjustmen' | 
down from an “overtime economy.” The speech is being gone over by th: 
best ghost writers of the Administration. This week such experts as Haug: 
economic council chairman Arthur Burns and Charles F. Moore, Jr., Fo: 
Motor public relations chief and an ace Presidential speech writer, refu: 
bished the text for Monday night delivery. The State of the Union addre: 
on Thursday to Congress will spell out the details. 


Eisenhower is gambling that the voters will force Republicans anc 
Democrats into line. Both sides of the political aisles in the House anc 
Senate are split to some extent. The Republicans want more tax cuts, fo: 
example, than the White House endorses—that’s the wing of Rep. Dan Reed 
tax committee chairman, who did not attend the publicized White Hou 
conferences. The Democrats want “easier” money, more solid farm su; 
ports, lower tariffs—the programs always favored by their party. 

The Democrats will support foreign policy and defense. Conversa\io: 
with leaders add up to this kind of attitude: We put over the few thing 
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WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
JAN. 2, 1954 


Eisenhower accomplished in 1953, and we’ll go along again in 1954. 
this year the Democrats will find plenty to oppose, too. 


—o— 


The Democrats will make the most out of “recession” talk. The 
will counter with talk of “rolling readjustment.” In this election yea: 
Republicans are making an all-out effort to shake any talk of bein; 
“depression party.” 

Vulnerable points in Eisenhower's armor the Democrats see: 


* Farm prices and supports—The Administration is still flirting 
“flexible” support prices instead of extension of the 90% rigids. 
Democrats are confident they can beat this down. 


* Housing—Suggestions from the Cole advisory committee that 
Federal National Mortgage Assn. be abolished will get solid Democ: 


opposition. Instead, the Democrats will seek new money for Fanny } 
Without it, they say, housing starts will drop disastrously. 

* Defense—The $5-billion cut in spending, now proposed, is too n 
the Democrats say. But they figure they’ll have to tread lightly in this 
because the Pentagon is shifting emphasis to air power, a Demo: 
favorite. 


¢ Labor—Taft-Hartley revision, as it is shaping up in the White H 
is going to be too liberal for many Republicans. Democratic Senators fi 
they will “save” labor from drastic restrictions voted by the House. 
upshot probably will be no changes in the law at all. 


The Administration is firming up some antirecession weapons. Tax 
beyond the Jan. 1 reductions are being pushed by Eisenhower's econ 
advisers against the opposition of Treasury chiefs. And economist | 
is getting the better of the debate. He’d give more allowances to cor; 
tions, better depreciation, plus some excise cuts. 


Easier credit advocates also are gaining ground against the 1 
ury. 


The military tightening up has already begun. The pulling back « 
divisions from Korea, expected before spring, plus the release of | 
privates and the hiring of Europeans for noncombat duty on U.S 
abroad is just the start. 


Pentagon chiefs are hoping to bring home thousands of non 
troops from Europe. That means cooks, quartermasters, mechanic: 
sonnel and recreation specialists in addition to a large number of m 
men who have been acting as advisers on the staffs of European ar 
The idea is to cut the number of U.S. forces in Europe to only th 
who will do the fighting. Returned men will be discharged. 

easel 

The CiO, anxious to increase its size for purposes of being in a | 
bargaining position with the AFL should merger talks begin in earne: 
sanctioned a new raiding operation. It is not poaching on the AF! 
crossing swords with John L. Lewis. But it is encouraging its affilia' 
incite breakaway movements in that group of independent unions tha‘ 
expelled from the CIO for being Red dominated. First such suc 
enterprise is the split of the important Butte and Anaconda locals 
the Mine, Mill & Smelters Workers (Ind.). They have been taken 0 
CIO’s big steel union. 
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Need small bearings that can carry heavy loads? 


here’s how manufacturers of materials handling equipment 


get them with NEEDLE BEARINGS 


Leading manufacturers of lift trucks, indus- 
trial trolleys and conveyors, cranes, hoists and 
other types of materials handling equipment 
specify Torrington Needle Bearings because 
of their high capacity and their compactness. 

They have been performance-proved through 
years of continuous, rugged service on many 
types of equipment, working indoors and out. 

In lift trucks, for example, the high rated 
radial load capacity of Needle Bearings in 
steering knuckles, steering idler arms, trans- 
missions and hydraulic lift cylinder crossheads 
has made possible increased load ratings with- 
out increase in power requirements. And their 
compactness permits the use of maximum 
material in surrounding members for added 
strength. 

Torrington Needle Bearings have become 
“standard equipment” throughout industry 
since their introduction nearly twenty years ago. 

Our Engineering Department will be glad 
to help you determine where the Needle Bear- 
ing can benefit your products. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington, Conn. South Bend 21, Ind. 





Needie « Spherical Roller « Tapered Roller « Cylindrical Roller @ Ball « Needle Rollers 





Trade-marks of leading materials handling equipment manufacturers who use Needle Bearings in their products. 
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John Daley, general manager for organic 


ABOVE HIM chemicals (right), goes to men like vice- 


president J. Warren Kinsman for advice, not orders. But. . . 


. to obtain approval for large new capital Daley must 
go to executive committee, of which Kinsman nember. Here 
he’s making arrangements with committee s Fr. G. Hess. 


A du Pont General Manager Runs 


Business folklore notwithstanding, 
there’s a great deal more to the man- 
agement hierarchy at E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. than the ubiquitous 
du Pont family 

True, the family has been getting its 


40 


share of the headlines on the financial 
pages. The recently dismissed cello- 
phane monopoly suit and the continu 
img antitrust suit—involving du Pont, 
General Motors, and U.S. Rubber— 
have taken care of that 


But while the 
been commuting al 
miliar route to the 
sive amount of dail 
to be conducted 
spread empire 
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ment breakdown of its total 
ume (about $1.8-billion in 
a BUSINESS WEEK estim.it¢ 
Daley’s orgchem third, bel 
place textile fibers and second 
polychemicals. Carrying the est 
step further, orgchem prob ibly d 
ter than $300-million sal 
Textiles, polychem, and 

gether probably did $1-billion 

If the three made up a sepa 
pany, it would rank just be! 
Carbide & Carbon Corp., nov 
ond largest chemical manufacture: 
the U.S. If Jack Daley’s orgc! 
in business for itself, its cur 
would place it ahead of such 
as Monsanto Chemical ¢ 
Powder Co., and Mathie 
Corp. 

In other words, Jack Dak 
is no backyard operation 
and sells all of du Pont 
lead (for gasoline), Ireon 
erant), Neoprene (syntheti 
dyes, and what Daley call 
lancous bagful of antioxid 
agents, and other fine chemi 
do all this, orgchem has ni: 
employees working in for 
Within a few weeks, plans { 
$15-million Neoprene plant 
nounced (the land is still b 
and next spring another 
opened in Beaumont, Tes 
¢ Flexible—Jack Daley 
would have a conventional 
problem, but du Pont, wit! 
ments like orgchem, ea 
$180-million sales a vy 
usual management problen 
parent that no one man 
the decisions for so lai 
empire. Du Pont’s an 
tralization of authority t 
managers. It’s also appa 
corporation with the prop 
pand that du Pont has cann 
by a rigid operating p1 
answer: flexibility, mad 
few broad rules, as oppo 
fashion—a rule for everyt! 

e Tested—The system | 
test of growth. In 1939 
ume for the entire comp 


Daley is boss, with powers like a corporation president's, pro- million, less than Daley 
BELOW HIM last year. Yet, in 1939 { 


ducing and selling about $300-million a year in tetracthyl lead, ¥ 
: si management was virtual! 


it is today, and as it wa 
Irenee du Pont devised it 
ad ° ° ¢ Group Control—Basi 
in om i n a n FE mM ire tem designed to get the m 
management and give th 
in return. Beginning wit! 
The key men in this day-by-day op- is John F. Daley (cover), who has board of directors, which 
eration are 10 general managers, all lo- headed a department since he took nine vice-presidents as me: 
cated at du Pont’s Wilmington (Del.) over pigments in 1944. In 1948 he management is a comm 
headquarters, and each in charge of an was shifted to organic chemicals—called with very limited individ 
=? department. orgchem inside du Pout. even in the hands of th 
The dean of these general managers Du Pont doesn’t release a depart- Crawford H. Greenewal 


Freon, Neoprene, dyes. Here he’s with his technical director, Dr. Harold Elley. 
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They're making it in 


MISSISSIPPI... 


ARMSTRONG 


TIRES 


Armstrong Tire & Rubber Co. 


Nationally advertised tires and 
tubes for the growing markets of 
the Southland and the nation are 
being produced by the Armstrong 
Tire and Rubber Company at his- 
toric Natchez. 


Established under Mississippi's 
BAWI law, Armstrong has ex- 
panded three times since 1939. It 
was one of the first industries to 
recognize the merits of Missis- 
sippi’s wise and cooperative 
government and to foresee the 
South's bright future. 


The BAWI plan under which 
Armstrong has prospered per- 
mits political subdivisions to vote 
bonds to finance the purchase of 
land and construction of build- 
ings for lease to new or expand- 
ing industries. 


Psi bey 
1 | 

he & ‘ 
*" ‘ Py 


AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL BOARD 


State Office Building — Jackson, Mississippi 


t 


aad 


Natchez, Mississippi 


Citizens of Natchez, actively 
supporting this member of their 
industrial family, voted $300,000 
in bonds to finance construction 
of the original plant. The vote of 
these cooperative citizens was 
2,408 to 48 in favor of Arm- 
strong. 


Hundreds of other recognized 
industries are enjoying these same 
advantages in Mississippi today, 
and are at the same time utiliz- 
ing the state’s large reservoir of 
friendly labor, expanding mar- 
kets, abundant fuel and electric- 
ity, a storehouse of raw materials, 
and excellent transportation. 


We invite you to investigate 
Mississippi and its BAWI plan 
further. Your request for de- 
tailed information will be han- 
died promptly and treated with 
confidence. 


- 
wo: Lawns Nk thats Weg 
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Trae Plastic 


that’s more than a plastic 


UNBEATABLE PLASTIC PRODUCTS made of PLIO-TUF can be nailed, 
screwed, sewed, sawed, tapped, turned, drilled, punched, sanded, cemented, hot stamped, polished 
or painted. Heat-formable, yet heat-resistant, PLIO-TUF resins can be calendered, extruded or molded. 


PICTURE A PLAsTic you can nail like a board, combines the working properties of wood, meta! 
thread like a pipe or stitch like a shoe sole and and leather. 

you have a good idea of the more-than-plastic Most of all, you'll remember that PLio-Tu! 
properties of a revolutionary resin just devel- processes on conventional equipment to giv 
oped by Goodyear. products, ranging from refrigerator doors to 
PLIO-TUF is its name. It’s a new and different chemical pipe to tough toys, that give you mors 
high styrene copolymer. You probably won't durability, more value than you would eve 
remember its composition. But you will expect from ordinary plastics. For full detail 
remember that it’s just about the toughest on PLIO-TuF, write to: Goodyear, Chemical 
plastic ever made. You'll also remember that it Division, Dept. M-9415, Akron 16, Ohio. 


CHEMICAL 


DIVISIO N 


. We think you'll like “THE GREATEST 
Chemigum, Pliohbond, Pliolite, Plio-Tuf, Pliovie every Sunday~AGC Red 


~T.M.'’s The Goodyea re bbe om pa « 
M.'s The ¢ i r’? ar ber ¢ t y, Akron, Ohio THE GOODYEAR TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE every 


USE-PROVED PRODUCTS — CHEMIGUM + PLIOBOND + PLIOLITE + PLIO-TUF + PLIOVIC + WING-CHEMICALS —The Finest Chemicals for industs 






































Can Help Boost Your Productivity 


: 


As every manufacturer knows, the one way to beat today’s 


profit squeeze—and tomorrow’s—is to make each man 
hour of labor, each unit of area, each dollar of investment, 
more productive. It’s not a matter of whip-tracking. It is 
simply a matter of planning, based on accurate, up-to-date 


knowledge and experience. 


Very often that planning involves a basic change in 
method. For example, many Clearing presses today are 
making parts which were formerly cast or machined from 
solid. Modern press methods are pointing the way to impor- 
tant savings in the manufacture of heavy section parts— 


substantial savings in man-hours and material as well, since 


press methods utilize practically all of th 


Clearing presses are everywhere recogni 
elements in the battle for greater produ 
Clearing Machine Corporation has accum: 
store of information, of know-how, to | 
concern, large or small, attain more ou 
That is the objective of C.P.C.— *Clear 
Consultation, 


This service is available to you without « 
you make large quantities of anything out 


can profit from a Clearing Productivity Con 


For a Better Profit Position Tomorrow — Put Your Problem up to C. p C. Today 


*Clearing Productivity Consultants have years of experi- 

ence in their specific fields of press metalworking. If you 
plan to produce deep drawn parts, for ex- 
ample, a C.P.C. engineer can show you how 
the performance of a Clearing double action 
press can step up production to give you 
more than half again the out- 
put expected from conventional 

equipment. The problems presented by 

blanking and forming operations have been 
dealt with by these men in lit- 
erally hundreds of installations throughout 
the country. 


There is a C.P.C. to work with you on 
matters of closed die forgings —to discuss 
methods which can substantially reduce labor costs, and to 


go into details of temperature and phy 
relatively new field of press extrusions, ( 
can help you plan to produce heavy sectic 
to dimension, that can eliminate or mate: 
ly reduce finish machining operations 


Improved Clearing hydraulic systems | 
simplified maintenance and operatiot 
creased efficiency in feeding—simplifi 
of the die problem with rubber pad fc 
Clearing consultants regularly deal wit 
of combining operations with transfer 
presses may be the way to cut labor 
A Clearing Produ 
Consultant in this field, as in all the 


equipment costs, 


is ready to help you plan today for a stro: 
profit position tomorrow, 


CLEARING PRESSES...» As 


. 


> «€6CLEARING MACHINE CORPORATION » 6487 West 65th Street, Chicago 38, Illinois * HAMILTON DIVISION, Hamilton, Ohio 





One of the first needs of any company is its stationery heralding 
the fact that it is “open for business”. From this point on, paper in 
many different forms becomes equally indispensable to the success- 
ful operation of the business. 


Leading makers of stationery and other paper goods, recogniz- 
ing management's important influence in the selection of their 
products, advertise regularly in Business Week to accelerate their 
sales volume. These advertisers know that in Business Week they 
regularly reach a higher concentration of management men, at less 
cost, than in any other general-business or news magazine. 


That is why, during the first 10 months of 1953, 49 advertisers of 
stationery and paper products placed 213 pages in Business Week 
. «+ 125 pages more than they placed in any other general-business 
or news magazine. 


YOU ADVERTISE IN BUSINESS WEEK WHEN 
YOU WANT TO INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT MEN 


BUSINESS WEEK 


330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


Business 








These Advertisers of Stationery and Paper Goods 
Reach Buyers through Business Week 


American Viscose Corp. 
(Sylvania Div.) 

Angier Corp. 

Autographic Register Co. 

Avery Adhesive Label Corp. 

Brown Co. 

Columbia Ribbon & Carbon 
Mfg. Co., Inc. 

Container Corp. of America 

Dennison Manufacturing Co 

Eastern Corp. 

Eureka Specialty Printing Co 

The Federbush Co., Inc 

Fort Howard Paper Co 

Fort Wayne Corrugated 
Paper Co 

Fox River Paper Corp. 

Robert Gair Co., Inc. 

Gaylord Container Corp. 

General Box Co. 

The Gummed Products Co. 

Charles R. Hadley & Co. 

Hammermill Paper Co. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. 

Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp. 

Johnson & Johnson 
(Permacel Tape Corp.) 





Kalamazoo | 
Kimberly -Clark 
Marathon Cor 
The McBee C 
The Mead Cor 
Millers Falls P 
Minnesota Mi 
Manufact 
Mosinee Paper 
National Bl« 
Nekoosa-Edw 
Nichols Pap 
Nox -Rust C} 
Parsons Pape 
Paterson P 
Rhinelander F 
Robinson Re 
Scott Paper 
Seal & Labe 
Standard Re 
Strathmore F 
U. S. Envelops 
Union Bag & 
S. D. Warre 
Alfred Aller 
F. S. Webster 
Weinman 8 


Source; Publishers Information Burea 
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.. . capital outlays, that's 
where they put the brakes 


4’ 


on . . . 
DU PONT starts on p. 40 


in to explain some part of the report. 
It might want to know, for example, 
why inventories at Daley's huge tetra- 
ethyl plant, across the river at Deep. 
water, N. J., are down 7%. Daley, who 
would be entirely aware that inven- 
tories are down, and why, would be 
ready with a plausible explanation 

The future. At du Pont, the future 
is more important than the past. Daley 
says, “I spend a good part of my time 
thinking about the future.’’ And eveay 
three months his thoughts and the 
plans of his department go into a 12- 
month forecast. 

When the ex committee is ready to 
receive Daley’s forecast, it meets in 
du Pont’s chart room instead of 
the regular meeting room where Daley 
lays open orgchem for the 10 men to 
see. The charts show the past and 
forecast the future in market potential, 
manpower needs, research, competition, 
economic trends, production, inven- 
tories, sales, and plant capacity and in- 
vestment. Daley says, “Everything we 
do is based on a forecast, and that 
forecast is tied into a system of finan- 
cial controls.” 

Money. What are these financial 
controls? Daley says that as a du Pont 
general manager he’s “like a corpora- 
tion president reporting to a board of 
directors.’ Plainly, he has to show the 
return on du Pont’s investment in org- 
chem that the board expects to get 
from orgchem. The reports he sends 
up show the ex committee the amount 
of this investment and the return (BW 
—Oct.18'52,p194). But what about new 
capital expenditures, say the new $15,- 
million Neoprene plant? Of new capi- 
tal outlays, Daley says, ““That’s where 
they put the brakes on you.” 

If Daley wants to go out and buy 
a new piece of equipment, say a centri- 
fuge, he can do so on his own hook, 
providing it costs less than $50,000. 
If it costs between $50,000 and $100,- 
000, a single vice-president must ap- 
prove the request. If Daley needs $100,- 
000 to $300,000, the cx committee, 
by majority vote, must approve. If it’s 
higher than that, the finance committee 
must approve as well. 

Advice. Besides reporting to the 
executive committee, or requesting 
funds, Daley has another reason for 
going upstairs—to get advice. Greene- 
walt and the vice-presidents act as 
advisers—each covering one or several 
fields. For example, J, Warren Kins- 
man specializes in sales and advertising, 
C. A. Cary in purchasing and traffic, 
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AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC COMPANY=—A GREAT NAME IN COMMUNICATIONS 


“~ 


PAX makes _ 


good employees better! 


P-A-X prunes man-hours from the pay- 
roll—cuts walking, waiting, confusion, 
delay—-with a completely automatic 
telephone service entirely separate 
from the public telephones, 


A P-A-X Business Telephone System 
makes good employees better! Dialing 
the office next door or the far end of 
your plant takes just seconds, Each 
P-A-X call saves time, steps, errors and 
energy. 


Thousands of organizations have dis- 
covered that a P-A-X Business Tele- 
phone System quickly pays for itself in 
lower telephone bills—and savings from 
new operating efficiencies are almost 
limitless. Communications case studies 
have been prepared with the coopera- 
tion of P-A-X users. Write or call: 
Automatic Electric Sales Corporation 
(HAymarket 1-4300), 1083 West Van 
Buren Street, Chicago 7, Illinois. 











PAX = 
PAUIOMATIC © ELECTRIC | 


———e eee eee 
{ 


PAX is asystem of "ir 
separate from the publi 
and owned by the user 
PAX is completely automat 
lishes all “inside” call 
onds, at any time/ 
PAR saves on public 
switchboard—permits marked ecc 
omies in rented equipment 

pax is manufactured by the origin: 
of the automatic telephone 

Pax telephones and switchboard: 
identical in quality with your pul 
telephone equipment 


lfelephones 


Please send me more information 


Name... 
er 


Address 





OUTSTANDING 
e SITE! 


‘ ‘ 
— 


The same courageous spirit which helped Waco recover 
from last May's disastrous tornado can be a tremendous 
asset to your plans for expansion and development 

Here, on the outskirts of this civic-minded, progressive 
Texas city, is a location offering everything you need for 
your new plant—all utilities, ready accessibility to labor, 
housing and raw materials, and fast freight service on the 
famed Cotton Belt Blue Streak trains 


For further details on this outstanding plant 
location site, write or wire 


‘(orton 
~~ BELT > 
~ ROUTE 


SOUTHWESTERN RAILWAY LINES 


H. 4. SPRAGING, industria! C ‘ 
St. Levis Sevthwestern Railway Lines 
Cotton Belt Route) 

408 Pine St. + St, Levis 2, Mo. 
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Underhung 


CRANES 


feature Forged Stee! Wheels 
with Hardened Treads 


Consistent with the com- ible couplings, enclosed gear 














pany policy of constant 
improvement in their prod- 

ucts, the Industrial Crane & Hoist 
Corporation provides FORGED 
STEEL WHEELS with HARDENED 
TREADS on Industrial Underhung 
Model Cranes. This improvement 
combined with other exclusive 
“Industrial” features will assure 
longer service life and lower 
maintenance costs. 


Industrial Underhung Cranes are 
ipped with patented ‘‘Indus- 

* removable head axles, 
heavy duty ball and roller bear- 
ings throughout, roller chain flex- 








drive operating in sealed oil bath, 
and jig-assembied, jig-bored all- 
welded end trucks. 


Industrial all-welded cranes are 
available in single and double 
girder types with capacities up to 
2G Tons and are the outstanding 
crane buys in industry today. 








& HOIST CORPORATION 


” 
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it fair to the other fellow, Jack?” Jack 
Daley went back to his office a sur- 
prised man. Now he knew what du 
Pont meant by autonomy. 
¢ Head Man—In his own department, 
Daley is boss. He consults widely be- 
fore he makes a decision, but if the 
decision is important enough to reach 
his desk, he makes it. Five men report 
directly to him. First, his assistant 
pence manager, Dr. Samuel Lenher, 
a man he appointed with the approval 
of the ex committee. Daley and Len- 
her work closely together and divide 
up the work that comes to the top of 
the department. Lenher could take 
over the department at any time. 
Daley’s three operating division di- 
rectors also report to him. They head 
sales, production, and research. Daley 
selected and promoted these men, but 
he “informed the executive committee” 
before doing so. The fifth man report- 
ing to Daley heads the control division. 
He is comparable to a controller in a 
separate corporation. 
¢ Five Balls at a Time—With the sev- 
eral thousand Ph.D.s working for du 
Pont, there are some at Wilmington 
who look to the day when all depart- 


ment managers will hold doctors’ de- Sylvania offers you. 


grees. Jack Daley, however, isn’t so 


sure. He says that the Ph.D.s start out e e 
with many technical advantages, but i 
“at 35 there’s a great leveling. You . 


develop a business mind.”’ 

Then Daley tossed in another idea, 
which perhaps describes what his job saat 
is really like: “A lot of these Ph.D.s STABILIZED PHOSPHORS... . an exclusiv: 
are the kind of fellows who like to coating achievement enabling the lamps to provid 
watch one ball being thrown in the a longer-lasting brightness now than they ever 
air—a general manager has got to watch did before. This actually amounts to a “Bonu 
five balls, all at the same time.” of Light” worth more than the cost of th: 
_ lamps themselves. That’s why only Sylvani 


Sylvania Fluorescent | amps contain 





i/ 7, — 

y *"y 48 a can cover its lamps with thi 

MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 'y ‘ a money back vuarantec 
e Let us tell you more about 
this latest Sylvania eng 





Shifts in the brass were in abundance 
as 1953 ended. Paul C. Smith took - neering advancement. For th: 
. . . , a t f ; 
over the presidency of Crowell-Collier 7A ~ fZ@ | complete story write Sylvania 
Publishing and Clarence E.. Stouch be- f Ang You By Dept.4L-1401 or call your 
came chairman; M. J. Rathbone was ' he a Hi Sylvania representative 
elected president of Standard Oil (N. J.) Sa 
as Eugene Holman moved up to chair- 
man. 
° 


More shifts: Frank White, ex-NBC 
head, was made chairman, George 
Giese president, of McCann-Erickson 
Corp. (International); O. Parker Mce- 
Comas, Philip Morris president, be- 
came chief executive officer as well. 

e 


Why employees quit is the subject of a 
survey reported in the Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology. The principal rea- 
sons for leaving are dissatisfaction with 
pay and the immediate supervisor. 
Other reasons: transportation, lack of Sylvania Electric Products Inc., 1740 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y 

promotion, working conditions. In Canada: Sylvania Electric (Canada) Lid., University Tower Bidg., St. Catherine Street, Montreal, P 
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—the package boiler 


with 


features 


It's a far cry from Combustion’s huge power 
boilers that fill upwards of 200 freight cars 
—to the C-E Package Boiler, Type VP, 
which a single railroad car or truck can de- 
liver, fully assembled, right to your plant. 

But—and here's a big point to small steam 
users — the same Engineering Department 
that designs C-E’s 15-story-high boilers for 
the largest power installations is responsible 
also for the design of the VP. 

You would expect therefore to find in the 
VP all the advanced design features offered 
in the better package boilers on the market 
—and you will. But you will also discover 
that the VP offers extra features not to be 


found in any other package boiler —features 
that are the product of Combustion’s many 
years of experience in meeting the exacting 
requirements of the largest steam users — 
the utilities. 

It is these extra values in the VP that will 
give you more for your money in terms of 
better economic performance and lower 
maintenance costs. 

Whether you need a boiler to produce no 
more than 4000 pounds of steam per hour 
or anything beyond that up to 2,000,000 — 
or more — pounds per hour, you ean buy 
from Combustion with confidence that you 
will get maximum economic benefits. 


New Catal VP.-28 
describing advantage 
of the VP Boiler is 


yours for the asking. 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING, Inc. 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING BUILDING * 209 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
BOILERS, FUEL BURNING & RELATED EQUIPMENT; PULVERIZERS; AIR SEPARATORS & FLASH DRYING SYSTEMS; PRESSURE VESSELS; AUTOMATIC WATER HEATERS; SOIL PIPE 
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There’s more than meets the eye in Eisenhower’s decision to withdraw 
two U. S. divisions from Korea. 


This move has broad military and political implications for the Far 
East: 


* It indicates that Washington believes the fighting has ended in Korea. 

*It is part of Eisenhower’s policy of disengaging American ground 
forces in Asia—and a warning to Chiang that he won’t have U. S. backing 
for any invasion of the Chinese mainland from Formosa. 


* The withdrawal is only a starter, probably will be followed in a year 
or two by a complete disengagement in Korea, except for U. S. air forces. 
* It means that the U.S. has given up any idea of pushing for Korean 
unity. Washington has accepted the fact that the Chinese Reds are solidly 
entrenched in North Korea, have made that area Peking’s first satellite 


Given these facts, you can see that the proposed Korean political con- 
ference no longer has much significance, 

A cold peace already has been established in Korea; it can be main- 
tained without any peace conference. 

With unification not in the cards, there wouldn’t be much to talk about 
anyway—assuming, of course, that the exchange of prisoners is completed 
in January. 


Washington isn’t worried by recent Communist military successes in 
Indo-China. 

True, Ho-Chi-Minh’s forces have driven to the Thailand border and, 
temporarily at least, cut Indo-China in half. 


But in this guerilla-type war, with few fixed positions, this sort of thing 
doesn’t necessarily count much. Certainly there’s no sign that Ho’s drive 
is the beginning of a Peking offensive against Southeast Asia. 


Indeed, it looks more like a move that’s intended to improve Ho's bar- 
gaining position in case he goes into truce talks with the French. 


Meanwhile, the slicing up has increased popular pressure in France 
for a negotiated settlement. 

—e— 

Prime Minister Churchill has established important contacts with the 
Kremlin. He is using these to smooth the way for the Big Four meeting in 
Berlin. (This is now scheduled for Jan. 25.) 

Churchill got his diplomatic spadework under way a month ago when 
the British ambassador to Moscow had a session with Malenkov. 

At this meeting the Soviet premier stressed the possibility of greatly 
increased Anglo-Russia trade. Also, he suggested that the British could 
take a more independent line in world affairs, cut loose from Uncle Sam 
to some extent. 


Last week Churchill spent three hours with Malik, the Soviet ambas- 
sador to London. (Malik left this week to report to the Kremlin.) 


Needless to say, Churchill ignored Malenkov’s advice. Instead he tried 
to impress these things on Malik: 


* Eisenhower’s plan for breaking the atomic deadlock is completely 
sincere. 
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* The West is ready to join Moscow in a European security pact 
would guarantee the borders of the U.S.S.R. 


* Relations between the West and Red China can be put on a no: 
basis once Peking proves that it has given up its aggressive aims. 

* The Berlin conference might produce unexpected results if Mi 
really talks business and drops its usual propaganda game. 


Churchill, of course, is keeping Washington posted on these 4 
Soviet exchanges. 

Still, it’s a purely personal initiative on his part—one that Washi 
isn’t too keen about. 


Churchill is determined to play a leading role in ; 
East-West talks. He refuses to be put off by the fact that the basic | 
decisions must be made here in the U.S., where the power lies. 


The finance ministers of the Commonwealth nations meet next w: 
Sydney, Australia. It’s their annual discussion of sterling area polic 
the new year. 

Their various experts and economists seem pretty well agreed o 
major trends. The ministers will be told: 

* No steep U.S. recession is expected for 1954. 
* The balance of payments of the entire sterling area with the res! 


world is likely to improve—slowly. At any rate, it’s not likely to deteri: 
¢ Britain now can—and should—invest more capital in Commonw 
development. 


Chancellor of the Exchequer Richard Butler, en route to Sydney 
the agenda will cover ways of expanding trade, increasing food sup 
for Britain, pushing resource development, maintaining price stabili' 
the key sterling area raw materials—like wool, rubber, tin. 


As for sterling convertibility, the ministers aren’t figuring on an: 
ther progress now. The official British view is that action would be p: 
ture until the results of Washington’s current reexamination of U.S. fo 
economic policy are known. 


— 


It’s been a big year for British automakers—especially in thei: 
home markets. Britons, more prosperous than at any time since th: 
bought a record 280,000 cars during 1953. 

And the baby car boom continues unabated (BW—Nov.7'53,; 
Harry Ferguson, the tractor maker now allied with Massey-Harris, 
will enter the market with a tiny, four-seater sedan selling for wel! 
$1,000—including the British purchase tax. 


Britain’s private cotton futures market will reopen in Liverpool- 
14 years of government control. It’s the last important raw materia) | 
to pass from state to private hands. 

The date is May 18. Cotton merchants ate already drafting new 
tracts, which are likely to include Brazilian, as well as U.S. and Egy; 
cotton. 
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Put yourself 
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b) 
| place... 
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=,» You’d know immediately why 
|| new Scott Industrial Wipers 


are setting a new standard 
for industrial wiping 


Scott Wipers are disposable. A thrown- 
away wiper carries harmful! liquids 
and metal chips with it, thus protect- 
ing the workers from major causes of 
crippling dermatitis. 


Wrnin just a few short months, Scott These strong, absorbent Scott Wipers are 
Industrial Wipers have taken hold fast. designed for almost any wiping job. They 
More and more key men are finding that are uniform in size, color, and absorbency. 
industrial wiping can be scientific—a regu- One Scott Industrial Wiper can be used 
lar phase of production. several times before being thrown away. 


(A) SCOTT PAPER COMPANY 


For further information, fill out the coupon and mail 
to Scott Paper Company, Dept. BW-D, Chester, Pa 


Experience shows that it will be to your 
advantage to let us make a survey of Name 
your individual requirements to see how 
Scott Industrial Wipers can best fit into 
your operation. For more information, Company 
fill out this coupon or contact your local pddiieue 
Scott distributor. 
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is Rene Coty starts a seven-year term as 


France's second postwar president. 


He in- 


herits baffling foreign and domestic prob- 


lems. 


@ A change of cabinet goes along with the 


change of president. That's another poser. 


@ The National Assembly is fragmented, 


finds it hard to agree on a cabinet or on 


national policies. 


@ But the turning of a new leaf may lead 


eventually to cure of basic ills. It's 


A New Chance for France 


On Jan, 17, France’s second postwar 
president, 71-year old Rene Coty, starts 
a seven-vear term that is sure to bring 
profound changes in France. For the 
French nation is entering a period that 
may be as revolutionary as any years in 
France since 1870—a period that will 
decide not only France’s fate but the 
future shape of Europe and of U.S. 
policy in that continent, 

At stake for today are the 
foundations of its national life and of 
its international Above all, 
the nation between its 
historic nationalism and its membership 
as a senior partner in a united Europe. 
¢ Hard Choice—This is the choice 
France will be making when it decides 
whether or not to ratify the European 
Defense Communitv. EDC is based 
on a treaty that would limit the sov- 
ereignty of member nations and would 
lead directly to the integration of their 
political, financial, economic, and mili- 
tary policies 

Ratification thus means yielding to 
international bodies control over the 
most sensitive sectors of national life. 
But refusal to ratify, as U.S. Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles recently 
warned the French, means the loss of 
the American support on which France 


I rance 


position. 


must choose 
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has been leaning heavily since 1945. 
¢ Anything Is Possible—Other big deci- 
sions, almost as imperative, face France, 
too. France’s status as a world power 
depends on how it handles geome 
of Indo-China and North Africa. At 
home, political, economic, and financial 
problems demand decisions that involve 
a clean and painful break with tradition. 

In a situation like this, almost any- 
thing is possible. At home, there could 
be civil strife; abroad, there could be 
a break with the U.S. and a deal with 
Russia. These aren't likely to happen. 
But neither is a quick decision on EDC. 


1. The Basic Weakness 


The French crisis is compounded of 
at least a dozen problems, some of them 
going back to the French Revolution. 
But as it exists today, the crisis boils 
down to this: 

France must make fundamental de- 
cisions on both foreign and domestic 
policy at a time when its political insti- 
tutions have virtually broken down. 

The truth is that French traditions 
have proved inadequate to the needs of 
a modern nation. The fourth French 
Republic, which was created in 1946 on 
the model of the prewar third republic, 
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servatives to make up a majority. If the 
Socialists aren’t included, it’s equally 
hard to get a majority on foreign policy 
issues. 


ll. The Weak Institution 


What you have in France is a divided 
nation whose political system magnifies 
the divisions instead of resolving them. 
On top of that, the system provides 
that members of the Assembly can over- 
throw governments at will, without 
being forced to go back to the voters 
and defend their actions. ‘This means 
that no executive can stay in office long 
enough to tackle any big problems. 

The presidential election itself was a 
good example of the breakdown of 
French political institutions. Only after 
seven days and 13 ballots at Versailles 
was the Congress of Parliament able to 
choose Coty as president of the Repub- 
lic, an office that is supposed to be a 
symbol of unity and continuity. Bitter 
and heated wrangling marked the whole 
business until the final ballot on Dec. 
23. The delegates barely got home for 
Christmas—Coty himself remarked that 
it was Pere Noel who had elected him. 


lll. Next Moves 


The political battle may be even 
more bitter when Coty takes office on 
Jan. 17. On that day the Laniel gov- 
ernment must offer its resignation, and 
Coty must find a new government 
that’s able to obtain a vote of confi- 
dence from the Assembly. 

Chances are, the new president will 
first ask Laniel to remain in office. With 
the Big Four meeting in Berlin only a 
week away (it’s scheduled for Jan. 25), 
the Assembly might accept Laniel as a 
caretaker chief of state. But this is far 
from certain. Laniel may be forced to 
withdraw, even though this would mean 
a prolonged crisis that might force post- 
ponement of the Berlin meeting. 

Whether or not Laniel survives Jan. 

17, his government doesn’t have much 
life expectancy. It could soon fall vic- 
tim to Assembly intrigues. Then Coty’s 
job would be to find a new leader pow- 
erful enough to force a decision on 
EDC. It’s nearly two years since the 
EDC treaty was signed and everyone in 
France knows that a decision can’t be 
delayed much longer. 
* Coalition Needed—The EDC issue 
will certainly be central in forming 
the next French government. Almost 
equally certain is this: It will take a 
reshuffle of the political deck to put 
together a government that can force 
the treaty to an Assembly vote. 

There's a chance that such a force 
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could be brought to bear by a temporary 
alliance of the right-center parties and 
the Socialists. Or it may take a real 
shift to the left through a coalition 
built around the Radical Socialists, the 
Popular Republicans, and the Socialists. 
Such a government would probably be 
led by Mendes France, the Radical 
Socialist who made suci a big political 
splash last spring before Laniel became 
premier. 

If Mendes France comes to power, 
you can expect: 

¢A determined effort to get a 
truce in Indo-China, even at cost of 
partition of that country. 

¢A French demand for 
changes in the EDC treaty. 

¢ A “New Dealish” economy pol- 
icy at home. 

If France finally votes for EDC, it 
will be voting for more than the crea- 
tion of a joint European army. Most 
French political leaders are fully aware 
of this fact. As men like Foreign Min- 
ister Georges Bidault, ex-Foreign Minis- 
ter Robert Schuman, and elder states- 
man Paul Reynaud look at it, EDC is 
a step toward European unity—and, 
indirectly but inevitably, the most prom- 
ising way to achieve essential reforms 
in French institutions. 

There’s solid evidence to back this 
kind of thinking. In the short time 
the Schuman coal-steel pool has been 
in operation, it has produced impressive 
results. It is quietly bringing about a 
thorough reorganization of the French 
coal and steel industries that places 
them on a far sounder economic basis 
(BW—Dec.5’53,p144). Without the 
competition introduced by the Schu- 
man Plan’s common market, it might 
have taken many years and bitter po- 
litical fights to produce the same re- 
sults. 
¢ Overhaul of Politics—There’s also a 
chance that ratification of EDC would 
shake up the constitutional lawyers. 
For years, nearly all French political 
leaders have been talking political 
reform but getting nowhere with it. 
But now the French people are becom- 
ing as aware as these politicians that 
political changes must come, that the 
National Assembly must whittle down 
its own powers to strengthen the execu- 
tive branch of government. 

However, the possibility of violent 
changes can’t be ignored. If there 
should be a succession of caretaker gov- 
ernments, none of them able to act de- 
cisively, de Gaulle might well win pop- 
ular support again and take power by 
constitutional means or otherwise. This 
would put an end to the Fourth Re- 
public—after that, anything could hap- 
pen to France. 
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More Red Gold in England 


New shipments help cover sterling buying .. . Vargas 
scares power companies . . . Britain's plutonium plant... 
Costa Rica wants to buy United Fruit. 


This week and last the Bank of Eng- 
land received two plancloads of gold 
from the Narodny (National) Bank of 
Moscow. The gold, worth about $74 
million, was the first to change hands 
directly between the two central banks 
since the war. An carlier $19-million 
shipment from Moscow in November 
was consigned to London gold dealers 
(BW —Dec.5'53,p150), although it may 
have wound up in the gold reserves at 
the Bank of England. 

I'he latest shipments, like the earlier, 
appear to be part of the current Seviet 
efforts to cover a shortage of sterling. 
Moscow needs this for payments due 
not only ir Britain but in the sterling 
area for recent raw material purchases 
such as wool and rubber. A year ago, 
the Soviets shipped grain to balance 
their imports. By the end of 1953, 
they had sent only half the grain they 
had promised for the year 

It's possible that Soviets will bé 
shipping even more gold in 1954 to 
meet future payments for British ma 
chinery. Last week a group of British 
textile machinery manufacturers ac 
cepted an invitation from the Soviet 
Trade Mission in London to visit Mos- 
cow this month for contract negotia- 
tions. They have already discussed de- 
tails with Soviet technical officials and 
reached preliminary sales agreements 
totaling $30-million (BW—Dec.26'53, 
p68). 


Brazilian Fright 


President Getulio Vargas last week 
threw a scare into foreign utility stock- 
holders with what sounded to them like 


an expropriation threat. When the 
smoke had cleared, however, the threat 
looked more like a political stunt or 
just a slip of the tongue than a clear and 
present danger 

One of Vargas’ pet projects is the 
creation of a national electric power au- 
thority—Electrobras—to carry through a 
10-year scheme for developing 6 million. 
kilowatt capacity. Experts estimate the 
cost at close to $6-billion, a sum Brazil 
would find hard to raise at home or 
abroad. So far Vargas hasn't obtained 
the Brazilian Senate’s O.K. for his 
scheme 

Last week in off-the-cuff remarks he 
said that foreign companies were taking 
too much wealth out of Brazil. He 
added ominouslv—or so it sounded from 
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afar—that Brazil would cither create the 
necessary funds for Electrobras or ex- 
Ty gree the foreign utilities. The 
J.$.-owned American & Foreign Power 
Co. and the Brazilian Traction, Light 
& Power Co., which is owned by Amer 
ican, Canadian, and British interests, 
feared the trail led to them. Brazil has 
been in economic difficulties because 
electric power output hasn't kept pace 
with the country’s rapid industrializa 
tion—in spite of efforts like American 
& Foreign Power's current $120-mil- 
lion, five-vear expansion program 

At week’s end, however, the dust 
stirred up by Vargas was settling. The 
Brazilian press, except for the Com- 
munists, had taken Vargas to task. A 
common charge was that Vargas’ threat 
was a political maneuver to blackjack 
the Senate into approving his electrifi 
cation scheme. There was even evidence 
that Vargas himself regretted his words. 

Still, the big power companies in 
Brazil, according to some observers, 
would do well to give their expansion 
programs another look for possible 


speedup. 


Atomic Towers 


Britain's plutonium production center 
at Scllafield, Cumberland, has stood 
for its first official portrait. The picture 
of the plant (above), where work was 
begun in 1947, was released last week 
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profitable in the entire United Fruit 
empire. 

In Guatemala, a Communist-tinged 
a8 jon is close to expropriating the 
ruit company right out of existence; 
there are breaths of rising economic na- 
tionalism in other countries. A prece- 
dent in Costa Rica might be picked 
up and magnified in extremist demands 
against the company throughout the 
Caribbean area where it does business. 





BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





The Soviets aren’t neglecting the Far 
East in their current free world shopping 
spree (BW—Dec.26'53,p68). A Russian 
commercial agent is in Tokyo dickering 
for a barter deal with Japanese shipyards 
—Soviet lumber in return for $30-million 
worth of repairs and construction of 
freighters. 
° 


U.S. investment abroad carned $2.7-bil- 
lion in 1952, topping 1951 and nearly 
doubling the average for earlier postwar 
years, according to the Commerce Dept. 
But more of these earnings were plowed 
back, less returned to the U.S. Tight 
exchange controls were reflected in re- 
mittance of only $1.4-billion, the first 
decline of the postwar period 

. 
Crop failure in Japan has now been 
added to inflationary woes and an in- 
creasing trade deficit (BW—Dec.5'53,p 
138). Last year the rice crop was off 
17% from 1952 and was the smallest 
harvest in 19 years. Government offi- 
cials say one result will be a Japanese 
outlay of $640-million for food imports 
in 1954; that’s 60% of last year’s total 
imports. 

+ 
Peruvian roundup: Republic Steel 
Corp. has concluded a deal to develop 
iron deposits near the Acari River in 
southern Peru. It’s the second major 
Peruvian iron ore development involv- 
ing U.S. capital. . . . The International 
Petroleum Co., a Standard Oil (N. J.) 
subsidiary, is building a $4-million re- 
finery at Talara with a daily capacity of 
45,000 bbl. . . . Lima will be the site 
of a new Sears, Roebuck & Co. store. 
Sears will break ground early this year 
with completion scheduled for mid- 
1955. Peru will be the sixth Latin 
American country in which Sears has 
stores, 

. 
The discovery of oil in Australia (BW— 
Dec.12’53,p155) has sparked plans for 
building up a local petrochemical in- 
dustry. Australia’s first company in the 
ficld is the newly created Petroleum & 
Chemical Corp., which will get ma- 
chinery and technical assistance from 
Gas Machinery Co., Cleveland. 
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This is a working manual for New England Mutual sp 
cialists in business insurance. 

Here is organized, in one volume of 330 fact-filled pages, 
vital information in the advanced ficlds of estate planning, tax 
ation and business insurance. 


No matter how difficult your problem may seem, the New 
England Mutual man has—at his finger tips—a source from 
which the best solution can be developed. 


Will your business be crippled by the sudden loss of 
a key man? Or a sole proprietor? Or a partner? Or a major 
stockholder? Would you like to make sure that you, your 
self, set the tax value of your business? 


You get accurate answers for these problems —and many 
more—when you consult a New England Mutual agent, a 
career underwriter. He represents the company with outstand 
ing experience gained from pioneering in the complex fields of 
business insurance and pension trusts. 


m NEW ENGLAND &, MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company of Boston 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA—1855 





They're Becoming a Giant in the Market 
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The steadily mounting bar lines in 
the chart above give a graphic picture 
of the continuing growth of the pension 
funds. Already, the funds are one of the 
biggest group buyers of securities. 

The Tatest estimate by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York shows the 
funds growing even faster than had beer 
expected earlicr. The bank now finds 
that total assets of the pension funds 
are around $17-billion, and that they 
are growing at a rate of $24-billion a 
year, 

Just 10 months ago, the general be- 

lief was that total were only 
around $10-billion 
¢ Pressure~As money keeps pouring 
into the pension funds, it puts a con- 
stant pressure on the fund managers— 
just as incoming premiums keep the 
insurance people moving fast. The 
money has to be Posies quickly, for 
the next day’s mail will bring another 
batch, pressing on the earlier arrivals. 

Oue school of Wall Street thought 
holds that the stream of pension invest- 
ment often serves to irrigate the mar- 
ket in times of drought. Another school 
denies it, arguing that since the pensions 


asscts 


stick to the better grade stocks and 
bonds, they merely push the blue chips 
higher, without affecting the other list- 
less sectors of the market. 

The flow of money that was to have 
such a debated effect saw its first trickle 
in 1875 when the American Express 
Co. set up the pionecr private pension 
plan for employees. At the time not 
many people seemed to grasp the sag 
and meaning of the idea, growth for 
years was slow. 

By 1930, there were still only 720 
plans in the entire U.S., covering 2.4- 


million workers, Then, despite the De- , 


pression—or perhaps because of it—the 
pensions really went to town. Within 
10 years the number of plans had gone 
up to 2,000, covering +-million people. 
By V-J Day, 7,400 plans covered 5.5- 
million people; at the end of 1951, 
14,000 plans covered 9.5-million em- 
ployees. 
eAnd Now—Today, there are some- 
thing like 15,500 plans; between 10- 
million and t-miltion workers and 
a officials are covered. 

Two factors helped to speed this 
growth: 


e The setting up of 
Security in 1935 create: 
private funds to supplem 
of retired people 

¢ The steep ris 
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company’s investible money. Nor- 
mally, this means they will be invested 
in corporate bonds, governments, and 
mortgages on residential and commer- 
cial real estate (BW—Dec.26'53,p58). 
¢ Trustees—The banks and trust com- 
panies have pursued a different course. 
In their pension fund investments they 
have generally shunned real estate, and 
shown considerable partiality for com- 
mon. stocks. 

Portfolios, of course, vary from trust 
to trust. Still, the Federal Reserve fig- 
ures that the typical fund handled by 
a fiduciary will have about 25% in com- 
mon stocks, 5% in preferreds, 15% or 
less in governments, and the remaining 
55% in the better grade of corporate 
bonds. In some of the newer funds, the 
percentage of common stocks will run 
well over 25%. 

Generally speaking, the holdings of 
governments have been declining for 
some years, ever since they lost their 
wartime popularity as a hedge against 
an uncertain future. What’s more, the 
decline is likely to continue, since the 
steady inflow of new dollars has slaked 
the trustees’ thirst for liquidity. 
¢ Stocks—In the field of stocks, a new 
study by Commerce Clearing House 
gives a clue to what the funds are buy- 
ing. In the group of funds examined, 
CCH found utilities the prime favor 
ites, representing 20% of all common 
holdings, and 27% of preferreds 

Among the commons, bank shares 
took second place with 11%, followed 
by chemicals with 9%. 

For the preferreds, electrical equip- 
ment makers held second place with 
9%, trailed by steel (8%), chemicals 
(7%), and automobiles (5%). 

Conservative investment policies were 
reflected in the 3.41% average return 
found by the CCH survey. Most indi- 
vidual trusts had yields in a range from 
2.5% to 4%. 

The lowest yield of the lot was 2.28% 
—a portfolio made up entirely of gov 
ernment bonds. The top vield of 7% 
represented the fund with the highest 
percentage of common stocks 

The significance of these extremes is 
not lost on most funds; more and more 
of them are looking for ways to crawl 
out of their wartime lairs in govern 
ments. 
¢ Mortgages—Recently, the Federal Re- 
serve says, banks and trust companies 
have been showing their first interest 
in big mortgage loans on income-pro 
ducing real estate. They are eving sale- 
and-leaseback deals on large office 
buildings, a field that has been pretty 
much preempted up to now by the life 
companies. 

The fiduciary managers are also 
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ministrative managers. 
Size 20” x 30”. Folds easily for 
filing. 
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Unnecessary Rental Phones 

Privately owned Couch phones replace unnecessory 
rento! phones... eliminate their cost, 
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taking a bigger part in the buying of 
corporate bonds direct from the debtor 
company. This private placement, al- 
ready popular with the life companies, 
serves two purposes: 

¢ It provides the borrower with 
needed money, without his having to 
wait for the delays of a public sale. 

¢ It generally gives the lender a 
higher rate of return than he would get 
from a similar issue handled by pub- 
lic sale. 

Any shifts in the investment policies 
of the pension funds are of basic import 
to the market generally. The funds’ 
$17-billion assets, if invested entirely 
in stocks, would make up nearly 15% 
of the $117-billion total value of stocks 
listed on the Big Board. For compari- 
son, the assets of mutual savings banks 
are around $27-billion. 
¢ Further Growth—The experts are 
somewhat divided on how much more 
the pension funds will grow, though all 
admit that the peak has not been 
reached. 

The recent sensational increase in 
assets is laid to the large number of new 
funds being started. New funds require 
extra heavy payments at the start, to 
balance past credits of long-service em- 
ployees. Another factor that tends to 
balloon the assets in new funds is that 
in the early years pension payments are 
usually small. Later on, as more pen- 
sioners become eligible, the assets level 
off, 

As of now, most of the larger com- 
panies have pension plans set up. But 
there are hundreds of small and me- 
dium-sized companies that will prob- 
ably join up sooner or later. On top of 
that, any continuing increase in the cost 
of living will bring demands for bigger 
pensions, so that the pension-Social Se- 
curity — will provide adequate 
or even comfortable years of retirement 
for the worker. 

There has been growing thought re- 
cently as to what is the best retirement 
age. Quitting work at 60 may be best 
for one man, 65 for another, and 75 for 
still another. By raising the current 
arbitrary retirement age of 65 to 68 or 
70, benefits could be made substantially 
larger without increasing company out- 
lay. 

According to some studies, pension 
payments of $100 a month starting at 
65 could be increased to $108 if retire- 
ment began at 66 or $130 if begun at 
68, with very little change in cost. 

You'll hear more along these lines as 
time goes on. Many feel retirement of 
able workers at an arbitrary 65 is un- 
economic. Many men, active and ro- 
bust at 65, agree. At latest poll, how- 
ever, the bulk still favor 65. 

And the odds weigh heavily in favor 
of larger and larger private company 
outlays for pension benefits as time 
goes on 


Aluminum Recruit 


fol- 
lows Anaconda the 
trade by “‘investing’’ a re- 
ported $18-million in Kaiser. 


Kennecott Copper 
into 


The rocketing alun n industry 
has a new recruit drawn from the cop 
x trade. Kennecott Copper Corp., 
vale U.S. produce: ts field, has 
followed the lead of ver-up Ana 
conda Copper Mining ‘ by moving 
into aluminum (BW 
Kennecott, though, i 
whole hog as a prim 
Anaconda did (BW 
Its first step is merely 
in the aluminum busin: 
Last week, Kaiser \luminum & 
Chemical Corp.—third | t U.S. pro 
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terly dividend payments are in arrears. 
Even then, the class is merely entitled 
to elect two of the company’s nine 
directors. 

Its 100,000 shares of common will 
give Kennecott a rather small voice in 
stock voting. Recently, Kaiser Alumi- 
num had nearly 3.8-million common 
shares outstanding. It is believed—with- 
out exact confirmation—that the found- 
ers still hold at least two-thirds of 
them. Last summer, Henry J. Kaiser 
Co. alone had close to a 50% interest. 
¢ Construction—Kaiser Aluminum says 
that the Kennecott deal winds up its 
equity financing for the $230-million 
construction program that it launched 
in 1951. Major expansion projects that 
are already completed, KA says, are: the 
development 7 bauxite reserves in Ja- 
maica, B, W. L.; expansion of the Baton 
Rouge alumina plant and various re- 
duction facilities in the Northwest; and 
the building of an aluminum reduction 
plant near New Orleans. The whole 
program will be wound up next year 
with the installation of additional fa- 
cilities at New Orleans. 


Big Board Rules Out 
Three Fringe Holidays 


The New York Stock Exchange will 
have three additional trading days cach 
year from now on. 

The Big Board has abolished the 
observance of holidays on Lincoln’s 
Birthday, Columbus Day, and Armistice 
Day. These three days are considered 
by the Exchange governors to be 
“fringe” holidays, because their ob- 
servance is not nationwide. 

The Exchange will continue to close 
as usual on eight regularly scheduled 
holidays: New Year's Day, Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, Memorial Day, Inde- 
pendence Day, Labor Day, Election 
Day, Thanksgiving, and Christmas. ‘The 
Exchange governors are also expected 
to continue the custom—followed every 
year since 1900 except for 1906 and 
1907—of voting to close Good Friday. 
¢ Overhead—Wall Street traders say 
the decision to remain open on the 
three fringe holidays is a concession to 
Exchange members who point out that 
leased wire systems, rent, and other over- 
head items of brokerage houses have 
to be paid for, whether there is trading 
or not. These member firms contend 
that the more days the Exchange is 
open, the more dollars roll in. 

Banks will be closed on the three 
holidays the Exchange is open, but ofh- 
cials say this will create no administra- 
tive problems. For a period before the 
Exchange adopted the five-day weck, 
New York banks were shut on Saturdays 
while the Exchange conducted its busi- 
ness as usual. 
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FINANCE BRIEFS 





Underwriters closed 1953 in pretty fair 
shape. Unsold remnants of recent cor- 
porate bond offerings totaled only $20- 
million as Christmas Week opened. 
However, undistributed bits of earlier 
rail equipment offerings added up to 
around $28-million, their highest level 
since last June. 
. 

1.70% was the interest cost the Treas- 
ury incurred in its Christmas Week 
91-day bill offering compared with 
1.60% the previous week. That's the 
fifth straight weck the bill rate has 
risen, but borrowing costs are still far 
under the 2.41%—a 20-year high—the 
‘Treasury had to pay on bills in June. 


° 
Slumping rail trafic (BW—Dec.26'53, 
p72) has forced greater-than-seasonal 
furloughing of employees. Virginian 
Ry. has laid off 500 workers for the 
holidays, ‘New York Central another 
600. Norfolk & Western has closed its 
Roanoke, (Va.) shops, which employ 
2,275, for the holidays and furloughed 
many maintenance-of-way workers, 

; ) 

Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc., 
finished up 1953 without paying a divi- 
dend. The reason: Color TV makes 
“additional working capital . . . impera- 
tive.” ‘The company, which usually 
only pays one dividend yearly, paid 25¢ 
a share in 1952. 

. 
Illinois Central has started the borrow- 
ing needed to finance its call for retire- 
ment on Feb. 1 of $34.7-million 43s, 
1966 (BW—Dec.5’53,p132). It sold 
$15-million new 30-year consolidated 
mortgage 33s to underwriters last week 
at about 99.3% of par—an interest cost 
to the road of 3.79%. They were sub- 
sequently reoffered publicly at par. 

. 
Corporate crystal ball readings: Penn- 
sylvania RR’s business volume this vear, 
guesses David C. Bevan, financial vice- 
president, may drop 15% under 1953 
levels “though that may be a little on 
the pessimistic side.” Chairman 
Melvin TH. Baker thinks National Gyp- 
sum Co.’s sales may drop off 4% this 
year. However, net profits should rise 
above 1953 levels, he says, due to the 
absence of the excess-profits tax and 
expected increases in operating eff- 
cicncy. 

, . 

F. W. Woolworth Co. has just bor- 
rowed another $25-million from Equita- 
ble Life Assurance Society on 34% 
notes due serially from 1958 to 1973. 
his transaction completes a $35-mil- 
lion loan agreement the company signed 
last spring to finance its current im- 
provement and expansion program. 





You are looking 
ata failure 


—BEFORE 
it happens! 


The white line on the bolt pictured 
above is a Magnaflux* indication of 
a crack—a crack so small that it is 
~~ . . a . . 
invisible to the naked eye. This tiny 
crack would cause the breakage of 
the pers and possible accident, 
wreckage and expense. 


Most really serious cracks are too 
small to be seen even with micro- 
scopes or by penetrating rays. Ocher 
serious defects are also invisible, such 
as seams in metal bars, lack of bond 
in welds, porosity in castings, etc. 


Many inspection methods have been 
developed by Magnaflux which make 
these defects visible. They test all 
metals, ceramics and plastics, and 
even concrete and clayware! They 
do not harm the part tested and can 
be used anywhere. 


These inspection methods by Mag- 
naflux treat each part quickly. They 
build up an easily seen “indication” 
right on the defect. These are 
usually lines of powder, or bright 
colored oils. The most widely used 
are fluorescent, to put a glowing 
line of light on the defect like that 
you see in the photo above. The 
cost: as low as “3¢ per part! 


If cracked parts may be costly to you, 
write for specific information, or the 
free and interesting booklet, “Secing 
Isn't Always Believing”. 


*T. M. Registered, U. S. Patent Office 
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Motor Repairman 
Finds KLIXON Protectors 
Help Keep Customers Happy 


WESTBROOK, ME.: H. W. Virgin, head of the 
Scutz Electric Works, che largest motor repair 
shop in Maine, knows first hand how Klixon 
Protectors keep motors from burning out. 
“We handle thousands of repair jobs every 
year. We haye found Klixon Protectors pre- 
vent motor burnouts and major repairs and 
keep ony qasremese happy with foyes break. 
t s are now demanding 
Ftp protected mqoore (2 their purchase of 
new motors, as well as the motors serviced 
by us.” 
The KLIXON Protector, illustrated, is built 
into the motor by the motor manufacturer. In 
such equi tas — 
erators, oil burners, was 
ing machines, etc., they 
keep motors working ; 
preventing burnouts. 
you would like increased 
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Right Tipoff for 1954? 
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Prophetic Wall Street 


Ihe stock market’s reputation as a 
business forecaster is in the balance 
again 

In the first half of 1953, stock prices 
stuck stubbornly to their downward 
course (chart, above), although business 
activity was pushing to new ground. 
Vhat raises two questions 

¢ Did the sagging of the market in 
the first half foreshadow the business 
slide that took place in the second half? 

¢ If it did, docs that mean that the 
market rise of the past four months 
is a tipoff that business in 1954 will be 
much rosier than a lot of people have 
been predicting? 

As a matter of fact, sentiment among 
businessmen seems to have been rally- 
ing lately as convincingly as the market 
averages (BW —Dec.19°53,p25). That 
psychological perking up, in itself, could 
help make things better in 1954. 
ay ay Sorry—The market, though, 
has some black marks on its prophecy 
record in the past few years. For in- 
stance, prices broke in 1946 on the eve 
of the greatest business boom in U.S. 
history. 

Plenty of people in Wall Street think 
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The trouble might even hit those happy 
companies that expect their earnings to 
be boosted by the coming end of the 


Commodities: Calm After 


If you follow commodities by glanc- 
ing at the wholesale price index com- 
piled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1953 looked like a quiet } year. The in- 
dex, made up of prices of over 900 
commodities, began and closed 1953 
around 110 (1947-49=100). At no 
time during the 12 months did it ad- 
vance or retreat as much as a full point 
from the 110 level. 

Beneath the slow-moving index, how- 
ever, many individual ee, Me were in a 
state of turmoil, with prices swinging 
sharply upward or downward (table, 
below). 

Among the nonferrous metals, zinc 
finished the year with a gain of 28%, 
and lead with 9.3%. Copper, on the 
other hand, was ‘ian 18.2% and tin 
28.8%. The zinc and lead advances 
represented recovery from depressed 
levels reached on a long slide from 
Korean war highs; the copper and tin 
declines reflected oversupplies in rela- 
tion to demand. 

The sharp drop in steel scrap points 
up the fact that forward buying has 
been slowed, even though producers 
insist that 1954 steel production will 
continue high. 


Pre-Korea 


Burlap (yd.) $0.164 


excess-profits tax. A narrowing of profit 
margins could easily wipe out the an- 
ticipated savings. 


the Storm 


The heavy slaughter of cattle during 
1953 accounts for the 21.9% drop in 
the price of steers, while the 31.5% ad- 
vance for hogs and near doubling of the 
price of lard are the consequences of a 
smaller hog run to market. 

Tallow continued its postwar price 
pyrotechnics. In November, 1948, this 
staple—an important soap fat—was sell- 
ing at 144¢ Ib. Five months later, re- 
flecting the development of synthetic 
detergents, it was down to 4.6¢ Until 
the Korean war came along in June, 
1950, it sold in a 5¢ to 6¢ range. Then 
it skyrocketed to a high of 18¢ in Feb- 
ruary, 1951, as war production threat- 
ened to trim detergent availability. By 
April, 1952, the threat had eased, and 
tallow was back to 4.6¢. In June of this 
vear it was as low as 34¢. Now it is 
commanding 5¢-6¢, the price prevail- 
ing just before Korea. 

Coffee and cocoa scored advances on 
the year that reflected smaller crop 
vields. 

Rubber lost nearly one-third of its 
price in 1953, The drop reflected the 
growing competition of synthetic, now 
that the a of the Korean war has 
lessened the military's rubber needs. 


Start End of % Change 
of 1953 1953 During 1953 


$0.126  $0.126 0.0 


You get more engine power 


vith HYSTAWAY! 


and that means more production 
...more profit per yard handled! 


The Hystaway power source, a heavy 
duty Caterpillar Diesel Tractor En 
gine, is larger and provides more 
power than any other ! 


ing shovel! You get easier digging, 


yard revoly 


Butter (Ib.). 599 85 669 .665 ~ 0.6 
Cocoa (Ib.). 325 328 468 +42.7 
Coffee (Ib.) Vy 485 .60 535 +14.4 
Copper (Ib.)...... 225 .32 .30 ~18.3 
Corn (bu.). : 1.51 1.981 1.58% — 1.5 

Cotton (Ib.). . 2" .338 A458 .326 ; 0.0 Laie Model > rena 
Hides (Ib.) .258 435 18 , 15. | ___o7_ @> 93H». 
Hogs (cwt.) 20.75 2450 18.50 omen ——— ene. 
Lard (Ib.) “ir 109 .20 .082 The most powertul rating surveyed 
Lead (Ib.). 11 19 13% Be sure to see Hystaway before you 
Rubber (Ib.) 982 875 31 , , buy any Excavator-Crane! Ask yout 
pe ES alll ERT ony gr a 
Steers (cwt.) 30.00 37.37 30.25 

Sugar (Ib.). .058 .068 .0605 
Tallow (Ib.) 048 182 046 

Tin (Ib.). 164 =1.83 

Wheat (bu.) 2.15 2.55 

Wool Tops (Ib.).... 2.00 4.35 

Zine (Ib.)........ 15 19 


Data: Bureau of Labor Statistics; Engineeriny & Mining Jouroal. 


fewer hang-ups, longer trouble-free 
engine life. Compare the size of the 
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CIO ‘54 Target: White Collarites 


@ Goal is a million new members this year—and 


this means harder organizing, a return to “saturation” tactics. 


@ Drives now going on in Texas and Missouri show 
what such a mass organizing drive by a strong union can 


mean. 


Mark 1954 down as a year for a 
stepped-up union drive in retail stores. 
Mark it down, too, as a year likely to 
see a resumption of the pinpointing, 
saturation strategy of organizing that 
characterized the early days of CIO. 

ClO is ont to gain a million new 
members this year—double the growth 
it claims for 1953. To do that, it will 
have to revive the tactics of the 1930s— 
with a difference. This time, instead of 
workers in basic industry, the key target 
will be white-collar workers—particularly 
retail workers—located in centers of 
present umon strength. 
* Reading the Signs—This can mean 
sudden, unexpected campaigns outside 
the big cities. It can mean a lot of 
problems for employers who do not 
look for them 

Two drives already under way under- 
score that prospect: 

¢ In Port Arthur, Tex., CIO is in 
the midst of a “saturation” drive aimed 
at unionizing all store clerks, cafe and 
restaurant workers, and a variety of 
others. Port Arthur is kndéwn in labor 
circles as a “union town” because of its 
heavily organized oil industry 
¢ In Festus and Crystal City, Mo., 

CIO is also organizing retail workers 
and employees in restaurants, service 
stations, garages, dairies, dry cleaning 
establishments, and even bowling alleys. 
I'his, too, is a “union” area, in which 
CIO's Glass Ceramic & Silica Sand 
Workers has concentrated strength. 

lhe Port Arthur and Festus-Crystal 
City campaigns are similar in many re- 
spects. The fact that they are on simul 
taneously, and at this time, might be 
only coincidental. But common to both 
is a strategy CIO used successfully a 
decade and a half ago—and one that it 
thinks might work now, where other 
techniques failed, in retail organizing. 
¢ Port Arthur Pattern—Port Arthur, 
which has an estimated 13,000 CIO 
and 6,000 AFL workers in its labor 
force, is about as heavily unionized a 
city as there is in Texas. The Oil Work- 
ers International Union (CIO) swings 
a lot of weight in the community, both 
economically and politically 


64 


Interest in unionization has been 
growing in a number of Port Arthur 


retail establishments for several years. 


In the carly fall, a clerks’ committee 
asked the oil workers to organize the 
stores. The oil union told them retail 
workers are outside its jurisdiction, and 
referred the group to national CIO. 
The request was forwarded along to the 
Distributive, Processing & Office Work- 
ers Union. 

DPOW U's regional director in Hous- 
ton went to Port Arthur, and reported 
finding “prairie fire’’ interest in union- 
ism among retail workers. An organiz- 
ing campaign planned initially for a 
few stores was broadened to include the 
entire business community 

DPOWU-—backed by CIO and 
OW1U-—launched a strongly manned, 
heavily financed organizing campaign 
Nov. 19 at 48 stores, hotels, and restau- 
rants. Port Arthur's largest department 
store, Bluestein’s, signed a contract 
without much delay, and 25 other em- 
ployers agreed to recognize DPOWU 
as bargaining agent and to negotiate 
contracts covering their employees. 

Others resisted organization, and 
the DPOWU tightened picket lines, 
pinching off considerable Christmas 
shopping. Many merchants complained 
that regular customers were going to 
Beaumont, 18 mi. away, to shop. A 
request for an injunction to bar picket- 
ing was denied. 
¢Red = Issue—E-mployers, 
found a ready ally in Texas Attorney 
General John Ben Shepperd, who 
listened with interest to charges that 
DPOWU’s organizing blitzkneg was 
actually “‘a Communist strategy” aimed 
at giving Communists a substantial toe 
hold in the important oil port. An out- 
side management adviser helped fan 
the fires by charging that DPOWU is 
still “a Communist-led and Commu- 
nist-controlled union.” 

The charges hit DPOWU in its most 
vulnerable spot. The union was listed 
for vears in labor's Communist-line 
bloc. Many present leaders were then 
alleged to be either party members or 
followers of the Moscow line. 
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Petitions for National Labor Relations 
Board clections filed in the name of 
DPOWU were withdrawn and refiled 
under the Local 1814 name. 

By last weekend, CIO reported “seven 
or eight” contracts signed and “‘con- 
siderable progress”’ in organizing and 
bargaining with other establishments. 
Picketing was continuing, strongly sup- 
ported by volunteers from OWIU. 
¢ Twin City Tactics—The Red issue is 
missing in the Festus-Crystal City or- 
ganizing campaign, but otherwise the 
pattern there is about the same as in 
Port Arthur. CIO’s Glass Workers 
heeded “pleas” from white collarites for 
unionization, union spokesmen say, by 
setting up a catchall Local 147 and 
assigning Organizers to the twin Ozark 
cities. 

As in Port Arthur, CIO relied a lot 
on picketing tactics reinforced by “vol- 
unteers,” in this case from the Glass 
Workers’ locals. The union denies mass 
picketing demonstrations; businessmen 
disagree and complain of “aggressive 
tactics .. . throttling a community.” 


I'here’s little doubt that the financial 
impact of the organizing tactics was felt 
—and quickly—by most business houses. 
One theater, picketed off and on over 
four months, estimated it lost $20,000 
in business. 

The Glass Workers adopted the old 
“flying squad” picketing technique— 
sending caravans of “volunteer” pickets 
to a store, dairy, or filling station being 
organized, to put heavy pressure on the 
employer at the most strategic time. 
his has varied, though. Cleaning es- 
tablishments, for instance, have been 
picketed constantly, and as a result have 
been forced to discontinue delivery 
service; all their business is now cash 
and carry. 

So far, the union has not moved 
against the twin cities’ department 
stores—where strong resistance is ¢x- 
pected. It has concentrated first on 
smaller firms, signing up 350 members 
for Local 147. But Ralph Reiser, vice- 
president in charge of organizing for the 
Glass Workers, plans to open a drive 
against the stores early in the new year. 


Labor Bristles at NLRB 


Board decisions broadening employers’ free-speech 
rights bring mounting criticism from unions. 


Labor’s mounting criticism of the 
National Labor Relations Board reached 
a new peak last week when NLRB re- 
versed its past policy on another phase 
of the broad employer’s-rights contro- 
versy. The board held that an employer 
is legally entitled to address workers on 
company time and premises during a 
union organizing drive without giving 
the union an equal opportunity (BW— 
Dec.26'53,p36). 
¢ Latest Shift—This new policy—out- 
lined in two cases involving Livingston 
Shirt Corp. and Peerless Plywood Co. 
unfair-labor-practice charges—is a return 
to the board’s original Bonwit Teller 
doctrine, written in Oct. 1951. 

In the future, according to the board: 

¢ An employer may assemble em- 
ployees on company time and premises 
at any time up to 24 hours before an 
NLRB election, and may express his 
views On union representation freely— 
provided he neither promises benefits 
nor threatens reprisals. He need not 
give the union equal opportunity to 
present its views, so long as he does not 
enforce a no-solicitation rule—one that 
bars union access to company premises 
at other than working time. 

elf he calls employees together 
during the 24 hours before the election 
for a last-minute expression of his views, 
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the board will not consider the action 
an unfair labor practice, but may order 
another election if ‘valid objections” 
are raised. 

Under the Bonwit Teller doctrine, 
if the employer held a meeting on com- 
pany premises and time and refused 
the union an equal chance to address 


employees, the refusal constituted an’ 


unfair labor practice. This policy ap- 
plied only to department stores at first 
but the board later broadened it to 
cover any situation of this type. This 
policy has been under employer attack 
from the start, and at least one amend- 
ment to the Taft-Hartley act has been 
proposed to redefine employer “free 
speech” rights to ease the Bonwit Teller 
curb, 

* Labor Reaction—Labor’s sharp attack 
on the board for the Livingston Shirt 
and Peerless Plywood decisions accuses 
NLRB of “amending” the federal labor 
law in a way “incompatible with basic 
American principles.” 

The labor criticism is directed pri- 
marily at the reversal of the Bonwit 
Teller policy, but it goes beyond that. 
Two previous NLRB decisions are also 
strongly opposed by unions. These re- 
laxed rules on what an employer may 
say to workers before an clection (BW— 
Dec.5’53,p1 56). 





What made 
Mr. Rudyard do it ? 


Mr. Rudyard was showing us 
through his new lathe depart 
ment the other day. He pointed 
to the shiny new monsters and 
said, ““Look at ’em chewing away 
that bar stock.” 

The lathes were 
but the work they doing 
was singularly run-of-the-mill 
We pointed this out to our beam 
ing host and he assured us that 
they could cut mighty fancy 
capers if they had to 

We said we'd like to se 
caper-cutting, so he took us ove! 
to the corner where two lathes 
were cutting the fanciest capers 
we ever saw. We asked 
much of this work his shop did, 
and he said, “Not much.’ 

Tactfully, we hinted that a 
standard Cincinnati Lathe could 
do the bulk of his work and save 
him about $4,000 per copy 

BANG! 


Impressive, 


were 


SOTTIC 


how 


N.B. The above sounds like kidding, 
but isn’t! Takes only 3¢ to call our 
bluff by writing on your letterhead for 
Management Facts About Lathes 


cincinnat 


lathe & 
tool co. 


3215 DISNEY, CINTI. 


9, OHIO 


65 
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Salvaging 


Lockheed Aircraft Corp. has un 
earthed another important job in indus- 
try that blind people can do better than 
people with normal sight. That job is 
salvaging for re-use the large volume 
of nuts, bolts, nvets, fittings, screws, 
and the like that are swept up from a 
plant floor, hopelessly intermingled. 

Floor sweepings represent a costly in- 
dustrial waste. But past experience in 
trying to reclaim the miscellaneous 
small parts sifted from the sweepings 
has been discouraging. They must be 
meticulously sorted and reclassified be- 
fore they can be used again, 

Last week, Lockheed tried again. 
This time it awarded a contract to a 
factory of blind workers at Griffin, Ga., 


Ps. oe 
‘as 


Wl 


the a 


ie Onl 


Parts he haUse 


to process 7,500 Ib. of parts for Lock- 
heed’s giant Marietta (Ga.) military 
aircraft plant. The contract was com- 
petitively awarded on the basis of su 
perior quality, delivery schedules, and 
price. 

Test runs at the Griffin plant, which 
is a state-sponsored enterprise, show 
that blind workers have an almost in 
fallible sense of touch. This enables 
them to sort rapidly, classify, and check 
for outside pertection the thousands of 
miscellaneous small parts with virtually 
100% accuracy. 

Lockheed estimates it will save 
$3,000 a month by shipping its sifted, 
de-greased floor sweepings to the Griffin 
factory for sorting. 


How to End Feuds 

Settling union jurisdiction 
squabbles is tough, but IAM 
shows way in new pact with 
pressmen, talks with others. 


wn to- 
on job 


Can rival unions 
gether and work out a nt 
jurisdiction? That's a tion these 
days, due to the incr Ik of AFI 
ClO amalgamation. | nswer: It 
can be done—but it ind it 
takes time. 

That's the reply that last week 
from the Internation issn. of Ma 
chinists (AFL), whicl t ig to iron 
out jurisdictional pro t has with 
other unions in AFI vith som 
in CIO, too. 
* Pact—IAM 
Printing Pressmen & Assistants 
(AFL) put signatures 
assistance’’ pact aft 
negotiations. The f 
spells out the jurisdict f the 
unions in the printi ind also 
provides machinery f eful 
ment of any job di that 
come up. 

Specifically, the p the ma 
chinists jurisdiction inufactur 
ing, erecting, install ring, and 
dismantling presses; men art 
in charge of testin king 
operating, and adjust presse 

If local union offi i't settle a 
dispute, the new a requires 
that (1) representati fe the 
national umions must mutually 
satisfactory settlement if they 
fail, they must sen lispute to 
final and binding arbit 
¢ Talks—IAM and t! therhood of 
Carpenters (AFL) wi ue 
ating for a similar a nt in 
ary, with outside Itants’’—the 
Rev. Dr. William |] O.M.I.. 
of Catholic Universit 1 John ‘T. 
Dunlop, impartial ar! f the con 
struction industry—! the union 
commiutteemen rh lachinists-Car 
penters jurisdictional te is one of 
labor's oldest and the 

Similarly, IAM is negotiating a juris- 
dictional peace pact th the Bridge, 
Structural & Ornam« [ron Workers 
(AFL), is conferring Plumbers 
(AFL) on “problem t exist under 
an existing agreement ched 
uled to begin talk vith the 
International Union erating En- 
gineers (AFL). It h t it calls a 
“satisfactory” pact with AF Team- 
sters. 

IAM also has “mut issistance” 
agreements with tl ited Auto 
Workers (CIO) and t! ted Rubber 
Workers (CIO) 


and t ternational 


Union 
mutual 
lengthy 
wreement 


two 


settle 
might 
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inter 
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Janu 
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¢ Plan—Besides all this, IAM’s presi- 
dent Al Hayes is sitting in on even 
broader-scale negotiations; he’s a mem 
ber of AFL’s five-man committee 
charged with drafting a plan for “‘ad 
justments and adjudication of jurisdic 
tional disputes” inside AFL—in time 
for the Federation’s February council 
meeting if possible (BW—Dec.26’53, 
p74). 

Hayes, George Harrison of the Rail- 
way Clerks, Charles J. MacGowan of 
the Boilermakers, Daniel W. Tracy of 
the Electrical Workers, and William C. 
Birthright of the Barbers have held one 
meeting so far. No developments. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





No raise will be sought for three years 
under an agreement signed by AIL 
Lathers & Employing Plasterers’ Assn. 
of Chicago, representing 38 contractors 
who employ 1,000 lathers. Union and 
association negotiators said the pact 
barring new wage demands is intended 
“to help stabilize wages . . . and insure 
continued high employment” in Chi- 
cago construction. Lathers now get 
$3.30 an hour. 

© 
Strike settlement for a 2% raise (about 
2¢ an hour) retroactive to Jan. 1, 1953, 
paved the way for reopening of Boss 
Mfg. Co.’s plant in Kewanee, Ill., a 
week ago. Boss closed down more than 
six months ago when 250 members of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
(CIO) walked out for a 10% raise. 

. 
Private club for union officials in Wash 
ington was suggested during the recent 
chummy meeting of AFL and CIO 
unity committees. When a committee 
man proposed that unions find a place 
where officials could meet and relax 
away from hotel rooms—while discuss 
ing mutual problems, one unior 
pledged $40,000 toward a club. The 
matter is due for further joint considera- 
tion. 

° 
Dock outbreaks between AFL scamen 
and independent leftist longshoremen 
in San Francisco have forced Hawaiian 
Pacific Lines to drop plans for sailing 
the S. S. Aleutian on a “casual” low- 
fare service to Hawaii (BW—Dec.12’53, 
pl62). Seamen and _ longshoremen 





The Pictures——Air Force Photo 
—84; Gilreath Press Syndicate 
66; Bob Isear—Cover, 25, 40, 41; 
Claude Neon, Inc,—86 (top); 
United Press—30, 31, 32, 54, 56, 
85; Utility Service Co.—86 (bot.); 
Wide World—80. 
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get this FREE booklet 


Written in a non-technical manner, this booklet is 
designed to give management executives a better under- 
standing of modern boilers, and a realization of the 
exorbitantly high fuel and operating costs incurred by 
obsolete steam generating equipment. 

If you use steam for heat or for process, write for 
your copy today and find out how Superior Steam Gen- 
erators can cut your steam costs. 


HERE'S YOUR COMPLETE STEAM PLANT! 


Superior Steam Generators ore completely 
pockaged units, factory-assembled and 
tested for a guaronteed result. Fully 
automatic, they burn oi! or gas or both 


ji] / r / 

hi] / f 
SUPERIOR COMBUSTION INDUSTRIES INC. / FAM GENERATORS 
TIMES TOWER, TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. ‘ 





“WALLACE 
BENDING MACHINE 


it's plain, sensible good business to investigate 
the advantages of using a No. 800 14” Wallace 
semi-outomatic, hydroulic rotary bender in your 
shop. 





LOWEST POSSIBLE COST 
FOR QUALITY TOOLS 





GREATEST FLEXIBILITY 


Write for the 
800 Story 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN 35 — SECTION Lt 


THE WALLACE SUPPLIES MFG. CO. 


Dept. BW 1312 DIVERSEY PKWY. 


Chicags 14, Vl. 











fought for jurisdiction over stewards 
and cooks. 

« 
AFL hat workers, now in the twenty- 
fifth week of their strike against the 
Hat Corp. of America, have received a 
$250,000 loan from the International 


Ladies Garment WV 
(AFL)—one of the big; 
made by one union 
finance a strike. The 


out $900,000 on the stril 


raised $500,000 by a | 
Nov.7'53,p165). 
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Housing 
1947-49 = 100 
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103.4 
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108.8 
113.7 
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116.8 
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115.4 
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Looe 118.9 127.3 


Cay me pe 4 ¢ 


jnterim-adjusted index for Decem- 
7-49 = 100 and 1935-39 = 100. 


First Dien Race cry 


The 
monthly cost-of-living index dropped to 
115% of 1947-49 average in mid-No- 


Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 


vember—reversing, at least temporarily, 
an eight-month climb that had carried 
living costs to a record 115.4% index 
level in mid-October (BW —Dec.5’53, 
pl62). 

The slight decline—result mainly of 
lower meat and egg prices—deprived a 
million railroad workers still under 
c-of-1 contracts of an expected 1¢-an- 
hour “escalator” raise. That amount 
would have been due to them if BLS’ 
index had held steady at the mid-Octo- 
ber level. 
¢ Stepping Off—One major group of 
rail workers, the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way T'rainmen, dropped the c-of-] clause 
when it signed a new contract with 
carriers (BW—Dec.26'53,p77). Expec 
tations of a declining BLS index in 
1954 were behind the decision to get 
off the living-cost escalator and return 

» “freer and fuller collective bargain- 
ing” for 250,000 members 


With other unions { 
same way, a yearend 
dex can be expected t 
tract bargaining. Den 
from c-of-] bonuses to 
pay increases—and m 
from direct wage 
greater emphasis on “fi: 
¢ Variations—Howev 
sonal decline may b 
three successive drops 
show signs of advanci 
BLS Commissioner Ev 
that this might prevent 
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due late in January. But 
of the year, annual 
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BUSINESS EXECUTIVES! 
CHECK THESE QUESTIONS 





If you can answer “yes” to most of them, 


you 


and your company—are doing a needed 


job for the National Blood Program. 


O OOQO0O0O000O 


Reme 
may 

death 
blood 


HAVE YOU GIVEN YOUR EMPLOYEES TIME 
OFF TO MAKE BLOOD DONATIONS? 


HAS YOUR COMPANY GIVEN ANY RECOG- 
NITION TO DONORS? 


DO YOU HAVE A BLOOD DONOR HONOR 
ROLL IN YOUR COMPANY? 


HAVE YOU ARRANGED TO HAVE A BLOOD- 
MOBILE MAKE REGULAR VISITS? 


HAS YOUR MANAGEMENT ENDORSED THE 
LOCAL BLOOD DONOR PROGRAM? 


HAVE YOU INFORMED EMPLOYEES OF YOUR 
COMPANY'S PLAN OF CO-OPERATION? 


WAS THIS INFORMATION GIVEN THROUGH 
PLAN BULLETIN OR HOUSE MAGAZINE? 


HAVE YOU CONDUCTED A DONOR PLEDGE 
CAMPAIGN IN YOUR COMPANY? 


HAVE YOU SET UP A LIST OF VOLUNTEERS 
SO THAT EFFICIENT PLANS CAN BE MADE 
FOR SCHEDULING DONORS? 


mber, as long as a single pint of blood 
mean the difference between life and 
for any American . . . the need for 
is urgent! 


NATIONAL BLOOD PROGRAM 





America’s blood bank needs more blood, now. Be a regular depositor and know 
that your dividend is saving a life of some American—somewhere. 


It may be a soldier shot down in battle, suffering from shock. Or someone 
here at home, sick and in dire need of new blood to restore life. A mother in 
childbirth, or a child in an accident. 


America must give. America is you. Won't you call your Red Cross, Armed 
Forces or Community Blood Donor Center right now, for an appointment? 


e1 h{ = 
=] Mele). 


.. Zive it again and again 





McGRAW-HILL 


HEADQAUARTER S ror 
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YOU CAN’T PAY 
NEEDY AVAEDIOINED 
WITHOUT. A MARKED 


* 


Dividend notices make good reading. They 
reflect profitable operation in which good man- 
agement, plants and equipment play an im- 
portant part. But, before you can make a 
profit, someone has to buy the product. And, 
in order to sell the product, it must have a 
market, 


Men can be hired, factories and equipment 
can be bought, but markets must be built. A 
company’s recognition . . . the preference for 
its products . . . is the result of a consistent, 
coordinated sales and advertising program. 
And, while it may be hidden in a financial 
statement, product recognition is a mighty 
important asset when you’re dealing with the 
men who specify, buy and use the product. 


Intelligently planned Business Magazine Ad- 
vertising not only builds product recognition, 
it cuts the time factor in selling, thus reducing 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


A) 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y, 
! 


* 


sales costs. And dollars saved on selling costs 
contribute just as much to the profit picture 
as those saved on production, 


If you have a financial interest or responsi- 
bility in an industrial company, check to 
see whether the management is using ade- 
quate Business Publication Advertising to 
build and protect its markets. 


* * * 


Would you like a copy of 
“Joe Phares Built a Ma- 
chine’? In this entertain- 
ing story with a moral, a 
banker gives some sound 
advice. We have a feeling 
that after you’ve read it, 
you may want some copies 
for your friends. For your 
free copy, address your re- 
quest to Company Promo- 
tion Department, 


= 
. 
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BUSINESS WEEK Remember that the big reckoning day for many taxpayers has become 


JAN. 2, 1954 Jan. 15—not Mar. 15. By that date, you must have paid at least 80% of 
AP your final 1953 tax. Otherwise, you’re subject to a penalty. 
It’s worth a careful check to see how your tax payments stand. Don't 
be surprised to find that you owe the government something by Jan. 15— 
maybe a sizable amount. 


The reason is that salary withholding is not likely to subtract the full 
tax; it’s normally based on only a 20% rate. And the higher the salary, 
the wider the gap between the full tax and the withholding. 


Because of this, consider asking your employer to withhold more than 
the 20%. The law now allows you to do this. 


You must make such an arrangement with your employer in writing. 
Make the agreement to last as long as you want. If there’s no time limit, 
either you or your employer can end the arrangement on any Jan. 1 or 
July 1—by written notice 30 days before those dates. 


Note especially that withholding covers only salary. You have 
to pay the tax yourself on other income—dividends, interest, partnership 
and professional income, capital gains, rent income, and annuity income. 


You must estimate these in advance and should file a tax declaration 
every Mar. 15. When you file it, pay a quarter of the tax, and like amounts 
on June 15, Sept. 15, and Jan. 15. By Jan. 15, these payments plus with- 
holding from salary income must account for at least 80% of the fina! tax 
due on Mar. 15. 


If it doesn’t, the penalty can run to 6% of the entire shortage in the 
estimate. 


Be sure you file any amended declaration on time—and pay what 
money is due on time. Failure to meet the deadline brings a second penalty. 


If you can show that there was a reasonable cause for the delay, there 
usually will be no penalty, though. 


You can avoid the penalty for underestimating by figuring your tax 
now. By this time, you should have a pretty accurate picture of your 1953 
income and deductions. r 

But before you start, make sure you have taken all your income into 
consideration. Don’t overlook any Christmas bonuses, or profit-sharing 
you may have had late in the year. These could throw your origina! dec- 
laration way off. 


If 80% of the tax you compute is more than the amount withheld, 
plus your previous installment payments, you can do one of two things. 
First, you can amend your tax declaration and pay what you owe. That 
would bring you over the 80%. 

Or you can file your 1953 return by Jan. 15, paying the final tax in full. 
That way you can avoid amending your declaration—this takes the place 
of it. 


You'll save yourself a lot of grief if you make a point of filing a 
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declaration for 1954 on Mar. 15, sending it in with your return for 1953 
Do it even if you show no tax due then. 


Or avoid underestimating this way: Use your 1953 income with t! 
1954 exemptions and tax rates to estimate your tax for 1954. 


However you do it, filing on time is especially important now. In the 
past, the Treasury has been lenient with people who failed to make their 
first declaration on Mar. 15. But it will be stricter in the future, slapping 
on penalties for failure to file on time. 


If you’re thinking of setting up a home workshop, be sure to give some 
thought to the power tools you buy. Although each tool is valuable in 
itself, it’s important for a beginner to start out with those that are the 
most versatile. 


You'll be wise, for exarnple, not to start out with a lathe—a temptation 
with most beginners. Years ago it was the most important tool; rounded 
designs of furniture were dependent upon the lathe. 


Now the circular saw has replaced it in importance, veteran craftsmen 
say. Modern furniture stresses square corners. Also, modern livin 
mands more shelves, and rebuilding projects make accurate cuts esse: 


All these things—and many more—can be done with a circula: 
Various attachments now available broaden its versatility even mor: 


If your space is limited, look into the possibility of getting a so-called 
radial-arm unit. The saw blade and other attachments operate on an arm 
that can be moved to any height at any angle quickly. 


The space advantage is that you can use all attachments from one 
motor and one stand. Besides the circular saw, you can use a dad ud 
(grooving device), drill press, lathe, shaper attachments, etc., on a 
unit. Main disadvantage: You can seldom use more than one attachment 
at once, have to change them for different jobs. 


National Better Business Bureau, Inc., warns smal! landowners to be 
careful about mail-order advertisements urging them to buy the multiflora 
rose as a “living fence.” The fence may get out of hand and bec a 
thorny pest. 

The Dept. of Agriculture recommends the Rosa Multiflora o: 
soil conservation purposes and as cover for wildlife—only on far 
other spacious areas. One of these shrubs may grow nine ft. high ani! 
ft. across. 


Foliage texture and color are not of top quality ; flowers resemb! 
of the blackberry. It’s hard to keep clipped into a hedge. 


Show Biz, a book about Broadway by Variety editor Abel Green, has 
lent its name to a new enterprise. RCA-Victor has just issued a record 
album of actual performances of stars, from Caruso on, recorded over the 
past 50 years. It’s called Show Biz, too; it’s narrated by George J: 


Note, too, that Columbia Records has just published an album of 


the score of Kismet, by the musical’s original cast. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Jan. 2, 1954, isswe—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. N.Y 





ADHESIVES -COATINGS-SEALE 


MaKens of “SCOTCH” 


PEFLECTIiVE 


SHEETINGS @**3m’"’ 


BRAND PRES 
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Putting the roses on parade 


Think you have problems? How would you like to 

engineer a display like the one pictured above, using nothing 

but living, blossoming flowers? 

This is no mythical situation. It’s a real one—one that participant 
in the New Year’s Day Tournament of Roses Parade at 
Pasadena must face—year after year. 

The most satisfactory method they’ve found to secure 

these blossoms (without damage) to floats calls for a 3M adhesiv: 
And it solves their problem—handsomely! 

Whether it’s fastening delicate blooms to floats or helping to 
fabricate complex products like automobiles, 3M 

engineered adhesives can do the job. That’s why more and mor 
manufacturers in all industrial fields look to 3M for the 

practical solution to all their bonding problems. 

See what adhesives can do for you... 

If you’re interested in results like this, write to 3M, Dept. 11, 411 
Piquette Ave., Detroit 2, Michigan, for brochure on 3M products. 


**°"** MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ADHESIVES AND COATINGS DIVISION *. 411 Piquette Ave., Detroit 2, Michigan 
General Soles Office: St. Poul 6, Minn., Export Office: 270 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y 


SURE-SENSITIVE AOHESIVE TAPES © “$COTCH"’ GRAND SOUND RECOROING TAPE « **SCOTCHLITE’’ eran 
moe o's oes ap ave . 


LOTH @** 3M’ ADHESIVES AND COATINGS ©°°3M"" ROOFING GRANULES ©''3M"" CHEeMICA 
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1953 


.. + This is the first 
drop since 1932 


. +. and filter-tips and king size are taking 
a bigger piece of the market 


— Percent of Market 
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Cigarettes: Is This a Turning Point? 


The year 1953 was a year tobacco 
makers aren't likely to forget. It was 
the year that ended a 21-year upclimb 
in domestic sales. It was the year when 
regular-size cigarettes took a licking al- 
most clear across the board. It was a 
big year for filter-tips and king sizes. 
And it was the year when cigarettes en- 
countered the worst publicity they have 
ever had. The long-percolating talk of 
a possible link between lung cancer and 
smoking finally boiled over (BW —Dec. 
5°53,p58). Even though the industry 
insists the evidence is lacking, there are 
some signs that the talk is making a 
difference in smoking habits. 

Through the din of that publicity, 
two facts emerge concerning the sales 
record, as estimated in BUSINESS WEEK 
by Walter E. Knight, director of the 
research division of the Louisville 
Chamber of Commerce: 

¢ All sales of cigarettes were off 
2% for domestic sales, 2.9% if you 
count in the tax-free cigarettes, which 
go mainly to the armed forces. 

¢ The regular size accounted for 
most of that drop; they were down 
13.3%. King-size cigarettes gained 
37.1%. Filter-tips did even better; they 
did 2.32 times as much business. 
¢ Reasons—The industry isn't too hard 
put to it to find reasons for the sales 
drop. It began back in April, 1953. So 
obviously the bad publicity, which 
broke late in the year, wasn’t entirely 
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to blame. Manufacturers point to these 
factors as possible explanations for the 
slide: 

The number of 20-year-olds now 
coming into the market is skimpier 
than it used to be—thanks to the De- 
pression drop in the birth rate. The 
trend to long smokes cuts into smok- 
ing. If you smoke bigger cigarettes, you 
smoke fewer cigarettes. Price incre*ses 
early in 1953 may have slowed some 
smokers. This argument has some 
weakness, though, because the so-called 
economy brands—Wings, Avalons, Mar- 
vels—fared badly. 

It was probably a combination of cir- 
cumstances, then, that brought about 
the sales dip. Explaining the switch 
to filter-tips and king sizes without 
taking the health factor into considera- 
tion is harder. The big selling point 
of the filter-tips is that they lessen irri- 
tation. And, whether justifiably or not, 
cigarette makers have promoted the idea 
that the long cigarettes act as a self- 
filter that accomplishes the same pur- 
pose. Of course, too, the argument goes 
that in paying about a penny a pack 
more for the king size, you get more 
cigarettes for your money. 
¢ Tip-Off—The record of the filter-tips 
is probably the tip-off. It was nothing 
short of sensational. Brown & William- 
son Tobacco Corp.’s Viceroys—the No. 
1 seller in that group by far—sold 2.2 
times as many cigarettes as in 1952. 


inged__ stables 
Philip Morris 


Oct.31'53, 


Parliaments, which 
from Benson & Hedg 
& Co., Ltd., last fall (BW 
26), scored a 57 increase. P. 
Porillard’s Kents multiplied sales four 
times—though this i a fair 
parison since Kents on the mat 
ket for only nin¢ ths of 1952. 
Moreover, a real | come-lately, 
Liggett & Myers Toba Co.’s L & M, 
introduced in Octol BW—Oct.19 
"53,p56) pulled an « ted one-third 
of a billion in sales f ratch 

¢ Longs Gain—Th ig SIZ ilso 
showed up well. Am the longs, R. J 
Reynolds Tobacco ¢ Cavaliers were 
the biggest percent er, with a 
66.7% increase. P| orris Dun- 
hills and P. Lorilla Ei ' 
made nice gains. Ai big three in 
the king size—Ameri Tobacco Co.’s 
Pall Malls and Herb l'‘areytons, and 
Liggett & Myers hesterfields—all 
scored respectable er 1952. 

The king size had 
strength in 1952 (BW 
In 1953 three bran Raleigh 
Morris, and Old ¢ ill 
Chesterfield’s 1952 | 
long cigarettes und 
their regular brand » Morris and 
Old Gold still kept t hort jackets, 
too. Raleigh, start n the second 
quarter, dropped it lar smoke al- 
together. 

Against such a s the 


coTl- 
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id proved its 
27°52,p41). 
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followed 


bringing out 


ime name as 
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Estimated Domestic Tax-Paid Sales 


Billions of Cigarettes : 
Shere of Morket this practical 
1952 1953 % Chenge 1952 1953 manual of 


REGULAR SIZE: j i publicity techniques 
Camel 104.5 99.0 —5.3% 26.5% 25.6% 


Lucky Shke 79: 650 —116 18.6 16.8 : p U rs L i C | T Y 


Chesterfield 57.0 48.5 —49 14.4 12.5 
(Ligget & Myers) for PRESTI nd PROFIT 

Philip Morris 36.5 28.0 —23.6 9.2 7.2 ’ GE a 
By HOWARD STEPHENSON 


(Philip Morris) 
Old Geld 235 95 —I70 6.0 5.0 , 
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(P. Lorillard) 
Kool 11.5 11.5 0.0 2.9 3.0 WESLEY FISKE PRATZNER 
(Brown & Williamson) : 304 , 5V¥_ x 8, $4.50 
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(Brown & Williamson) 
ERE are the methods that keep individual 
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relations programs that 
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.s 24 ad ‘ toward better publicity these medio 


Pointers on using 
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2.5 66.7 .6 tige for yourself or your Newspapers 
business. Thie manual not —Wire service 
only shows you every 
2.0 0.0 5. : channel for publicity, and —Magazines 

j 5 how to find, prepare, and Pamphlets 

: 50.0 ‘ place material for it—but . 

also shows publicity as the -TV and radio 
keystone of public rela- —Motion pictures 
1.0 42.9 tions in a way that will Press shows 
help you save waste mo 
os —37.5 tion and get better results 
in all your efforts. 


—plus many others 








4 —28.6 ; @ Gives help based on experience 

: Out of long experience, the aut! 
5 —16.7 clear directions—backed up w 
examples. Where to look for sour 
materiai, and how to hand ! 


100.5 37.1 A are fully covered. 


@ Covers ali details you need to know 
All media are covered. In 
given information on such thing 
6.0 122.2 7 Offsetting bad news, producing ¢ 
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fared badly. R. J. Reynolds’ Camels regulars except Brown & Williamson's SUN cosrovceeserbocsoteoes se ' 
could take some consolation for their Kools, which alone managed to stay 

drop in the fact that they were even with 1952. 
still the No. 1 brand. They also had On the strength of 1953's record, Position 
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“Outside of repacking and adjustment, this pump 
has given us nothing but the best of service for over 
30 years”, so says an eastern petroleum company. 


@ With Viking, its proof of long life 


that you can bank on. 
Thousands of Viking installations have been in service 10, 20, 25, 
30, 35 years with little or no service outside of requiar care. 


FIG. 161 
latest in 

enclosed 
Twin 


The 
totally 
Viking 


dies nt: h ; le 





That means billions of gallons of p 


and other liquids that have been handled at lowest cost. 


ludAl 


units. 


twin and 





Look to Viking for the latest in pumping 
single outdoor units, as shown above. 


Available in 35 to 1050 


gpm sizes, they are the last word in bulk handling equipment. 


For information on bulk handling petroleum pumps, send for free 
bulletins series B400 and 8P223C. For information on Viking’‘s 
complete line of pumps, send for bulletin series 545. 


VIKING PUMP COMPANY 


IOWA 


CEDAR FALLS, 


y) L 
var 
at © 


THE ORIGINAL "GEAR-WITHIN-A-GEAR”" ROTARY PUMP 


Use “clues” 


when you want to reach the executive | 


market. Write for information. 


4,000,000 PER DAY 
MOST MODERN LABEL PLANT IN AMERICA 
Complete air conditioning and high speed, automatic 
equipment give us the edge—BETTER quality, FASTER 
delivery and ATTRACTIVE price on practically any flat 
paper label. Send your specifications for our proposal. 
KALAMAZOO LABEL CO., 301 W. Ransom, Kalamazoo, Mich. 








ENGINEERING OPPORTUNITY 
Leadin Electricat Manufacturer interested in 
raduate Electrical Engineer with experience in 
dustrial Controts and Switeh Gear including 
development, testing, and application of electro. 
mechanical, electronic and electrical devices. Un- 
useal opportunity for man with management view- 
point and ability te organize and build a targe 
department Detailed resume treated 


tic Co. 
Connecticut 








103 Hawthorn Street, Hartford 6, 














YOUNGSTOWN STEEL CAR 
CORPORATION 


NILES, OHIO 


Large scale producers of . 
big weldments on a production 
basis die pressed channels 
for bus, truck and trailer chas- 
sis — railway cars, repairs and 
parts — miscellaneous heavy 
presswork, 








is 


al 
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You have specialized services to offer 
to the Business Executives of America 
such as: 


Market Research 
Management Engineering 
Labor Relations 
Personne! Analysis 

Industrial Research 

Industrial Designing 

Business Counselling 

Tax Counselling 

Tax Consulting 
Patenting 


or similar services you will be inter- 
ested in the new Business Services 
Section of 
write the 


Classified Advertising Division 


BUSINESS WEEK 
330 West 42nd St. N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


“clues”. For information 








“...one man cured himself 
of early-morning smoking by 
stopping driving down to 
the office .. .” 

CIGARETTES starts on p. 74 


filters are in the card 1954. Kool 
in a king size are b t-marketed 
in the state of W Philip 
Morris, ting king-size sales 
appeal for Parliament In filter-tips 
R. J. Reynolds is tedly working 
on a new cork-tip filt hich may well 
be expected on the t in the 
ing year. 
¢ Costly 


ngton 


too, is_ te 


com 
Gains—Th« istry is begin 
ning to get an answer | question that 
was of wide concer r ago: Does 
the addition of a king elling under 
the same label as a increase the 
manufacturer's shar f the market? 
Philip Morris had a f ear to try this 
one out—and its tot hare of the 
market is off fractios So is Chester 
field’s. Neither Old ‘ nor Raleighs 
were on the both 
longs and regular brands 
seem to have lost a share 
It looks, then, as t r] firms 
that go king size find themselves 
about where they v ir or so be 
fore—no better off ors¢ 

The filter-tips ps mn 
of their own 


market vear im 
both 

vf their 
most 


problems 
It tak ( ipital in 
vestment to switch | 
filtered cigarette nit 
filter models are h bec 
require 


more mater take 

produce. Yet, despite tl 
manufacturers agi t filter-tip is 
here to stay. Som timate that 
day it may account f third of the 
market; others, m 
10% is a fair gues 
¢ No Tax Relief—| t 
types wasn’t the onh nt in the ciga- 
rette race last year. P ntrol 
taken off—and pach tail we 
in most cases about nt 

Chis led to 
about reducing the tax on the so 
called economy brat These brands 
the only king sizers that slowed up 
last year—carry th 
tax load as the mor nsive 
The economy-brand nufacturers are 
trving to get a reduct n their rate 

All makers agre« ieartedly that 
some tax help is in They would 
like to get the fed xcise tax back 
to the 7¢ per pack | yromised when 
it was raised to 8¢ P 195] 
The industry it will 
get this relief, thor 
. Earnings Up—Di te their troubles 
earnings of the m mpanies held 
up well during the A comparison 
of their earnings p f common 
stock in 1952 and follows 
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costs of 
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1953 
(estimated) 
$6.04 
5.39 
2.33 
5.23 
3.10 


1952 
American Tobacco . . . $4.79 
Liggett & Myers 
P. Lorillard 
Philip Morris 
R. J. Reynolds....... 2.90 


Profits in 1954 may show a different 
picture. Leaf prices have been run- 
ning $2 to $3 per cwt. over 1952's; 
labor costs will undoubtedly stay about 
where they are. And there’s little like- 
lihood that manufacturers will risk an- 
other price rise, at least until they 
have thoroughly analyzed last year’s 
market. Chances of profit improve- 
ment seem to depend on getting operat- 
ing economies—and the trend toward 
kings and filter tips could well offset 
any major economies. 
¢ New Wortry—Above all, the furor 
brought on by the cancer talk is giving 
manufacturers nightmares. The 200- 
year-old tobacco industry has weathered 
fair times and foul. The 1953 earnings 
show the industry can handle their 
business in difficult times. Can they 
weather this, the toughest storm of 
all? 

So far, there are no signs of any mass 
movement to give up smoking. A lot 
of addicts “seriously considered” it, but 
usually that was as far as they got. Yet 
there’s evidence that the cancer scare 
has taken some hold. A lot of people 
have cut down. Here and there you'll 
find crusaders who are really trying. 
One man cured himself of early-morn- 
ng smoking—by stopping driving to the 
office and riding the public transporta- 
tion system, where he can’t smoke. An 
office manager of a big Cleveland com- 
pany reports that fewer people are tak- 
ing time off for a coffee break. Appar- 
ently idle time is smoking time, and 
they don’t want to smoke. 
¢ Effect on Sales—Most tobacco re- 
tailers notice little if any drop in ciga- 
rette sales. Yet at least one big retail 
drug chain reports sales of all tobacco— 
cigarettes, cigars, pipe fuel—are down 
noticeably since stories about lung can- 
cer got about. 

City after city confirms the switch 
to filter-tips, holders, filters, and the 
like. The Statler newsstand in Boston, 
for instance, says its sales of filtered 
brands have doubled in the past weeks. 
Houston stores say such sales are up 
some, though not greatly. 

Two other straws: Tobacco and news- 
stands in a couple of big Cleveland 
office buildings report sales of hard 
candy on the steady upgrade. Men are 
buying sweets—in 25¢ and 50¢ pokes. 
Perhaps the most ominous note of ali, 
from the cigarette makers’ viewpoint: 
Sales of Vanguard Press’ book, How to 
Stop Smoking, are running nearly 3,000 
a month—against 1,000 a few months 
ago. 
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Oak Plankweid® Paneling—President's 
office, Seneca Textile Division of United 
Merchants and Manvfacturers Inc. Archi- 
tect: Alfons Bach. 


Offices With Dignity and Beauty 
Choose Weldwood Paneling 


Weldwood hardwood paneling brings 
to the modern office a new but per- 
manent beauty unmatched by any other 
type of wall covering. It’s functional 
as well as fashionable because it’s easy 
to maintain and will never need re- 
placement. 


COSTS LESS THAN YOU THINK! Modern 
Weldwood production methods make 
it possible for you to enjoy the beauty 
of real wood paneling at a lower initial 
cost than ever before. This, plus lower 
upkeep and the elimination of periodic 
redecorating expenses, should bring the 
wood paneling you choose well! within 
your budget—you may even show 
a saving ! 


EASY TO INSTALL. Standard size 4’ x 8’ 
panels are easily installed over furring, 
with nails or by a new contact cement 
method. There is a minimum of fuss 


yeaa 


Weldwood 


HARDWOOD PANELING 
A product of 
UNITED STATES 
PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


and muss. Completely prefinished 4’ x 8’ 
panels are also available in some woods. 
Weldwood Prefinished Plankweld* 
Panels (1644”’ wide x 8’ high) are edge 
grooved and can be installed directly 
over present wall by a method which 
completely eliminates face nailing. 


CHOICE OF WOOD FACES. Birch, African 
mahogany, Philippine mahogany, 
white oak, sliced walnut, knotty pine, 
elm and Korina® are some of the 
many Weldwood panels immediately 
available. Any wood face may be had 
on order, 


LIFETIME GUARANTEE. Weldwood hard- 
woods are unconditionally guaranteed 
for the life of the building. 


Further information is available at United 
States Plywood or U.S.-Mengel Plywood 
distributing units located in 60 principal 
cities, or mail coupon. 
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United States Piywood Corporation 
Weldwood Building, 55 Wes! 44th Street 
New York 36, N. Y. ¢ é 


Please send me free literature on 
Hardwood Paneling. 


W eldwooc 











15th in 
Busyness 








Among the 130 U. S. 
Class I Railroads only 
fourteen match or exceed 
in density of freight 
traffic, the 


WESTERN MARYLAND 
RAILWAY 


Important link in the 
movementof heavy 
traffic East and West 





Hand Injuries Kite Insurance Costs! 
Protect your men with 


JOMAC WORK GLOVES 


Every compensable accident raises your 
insurance premiums. But there'll be fewer 
injuries when your men wear Jomac Armor- 
kote Work Gloves. Twisted loop construc- 
tion and rugged plastic coating make them 
tough as rhino hide—ideal for handling 
oily steel, rough castings, brick, cement 
blocks, lumber or metal scrap, Yet amaz- 
ingiy low in cost because they're so long 
wearing. Send for our catalog and ask 
about a trial order. C. WALKER Jones Co., 
Dept. A, Philadelphia 38, Pa. Plants in 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Warsaw. Ind. 


JOMAC 


INDUSTRIAL GLOVES 
Outwear ordinary gloves by 700% 


78 





Battle Over Brokerage Fees 


First big try since the 1930s to amend the Robinson- 


Patman Act upsets grocery trade . . 


. Discriminatory pricing 


also a problem again . . . Seagram pooh-poohs decanters. 


The Republican Congress is crank- 
ing up for a shot this session at amend- 
ing the Robinson-Patman Act. The act, 
a product of the New Deal days, has 
been shot over frequently; this time 
the controversy lies between the food 
brokers and the voluntary chains, on the 
old question of who is entitled te col- 
lect brokerage fees. 

The dispute revolves about Section 
Ze of the act that was passed in 1936 
to protect the adependenta from the 
larger chains. Section 2c bars buyers or 
buyer-controlled intermediaries from re- 
ceiving brokerage allowances ‘except for 
services rendered. Previously, it had 
been common practice for A&P and 
other chains to collect brokerage fees 
when they bought directly from the 
supplier. 
¢ Group of Stores—The current flareup 
is a continuation of the battle between 
the Federal Trade Commission and the 
Red & White Corp. and the Inde- 
pendent Grocers’ Alliance Distributing 
Co. (BW—Apr.5’52,p30). IGA is es- 
sentially a group of individually owned 
stores organized into a voluntary buying 
unit. It had argued before FTC that 
Section 2c didn’t apply to it because it 
offers selling services in return for fees. 
But in March, 1952, FTC ordered IGA 
to “discontinue accepting unlawful 
brokerage fees from sellers of groceries 
and related commodities.” 

Some six weeks ago the Assn. of 
Independent Food Dealers of America, 
composed of wholesalers and some re- 
tailers, was formed to carry on IGA’s 
battle. James Slocum of Slocum-Ber- 
gren Co., Minneapolis, IFDA president, 
says the organization “is not anti-chain 
or anti-broker, but it is anti-monopoly 
and pro-retailer.” IFDA_ wants the 
Robinson-Patman Act amended to 
grant the buying agencies of the volun- 
tary chains (they say nothing about the 
regular chains) the opportunity to earn 
brokerage. Section 2c, it says, has dras- 
tically hurt the growth of the independ- 
ent grocer. Furthermore, says Slocum, 
the chains are taking over the metro- 
politan markets and forcing the inde- 
pendents into the rural areas. 
¢ Promotion—IFDA feels that if the 
ban were lifted from the independents, 
their buying agencies could earn bro- 
kerage fees on some 10% to 15% of 
their business. These fees, obtained 
from services actually rendered, would 
go to finance promotional work of the 
distributors and to help the independ- 
ent grocer improve his business. With- 


idents don’t 
promotional 


out the fees, the 
have the money fo 
programs—as the cha 

IFDA also feels tl 
will get the independ 
the hook of paying t 
services that the latt 
perform. ‘Trade sour 1 
savings would give t! 
a buying advantage at 
are hard pressed by 
and the competitio f the 
chains. 
¢ Opposition—The Nat 
kers Assn. in Wash 
the IFDA stand. Th BA 
vors Section 2c and yoses any at- 
tempt to permit buy ollect bro- 
kerage compensation from the sellers. 
Watson Rogers, pri yf FBA, says 
“buyers and buyer lled interme- 
diaries can’t perform iles services 
of the legitimate food ker.” 

Siding with FBA the Certified 
Grocers of Californ Ltd., and the 
Abner A. Wolf Co etroit. In Los 
Angeles, Campbell 5S! t, president 
of CGC, argued that 
amend Section 2 
the protection that th 
tail grocer has enjo\ der the act.” 
Abner A. Wolf sa ct has been 
valuable to all indepe: in the food 
industry, and his coi nv has always 
conducted business with the food bro- 
kers. 

The National Am 
Grocers’ Assn., Inc 
maintaining strict n lity. Its secre 
tary, Ralph Johnson ws NAWG 
would like to hear entatives of 
both the IFDA and FBA debate the 
brokerage issue at it ial convention 
in Atlantic City, Jan 


fting the ban 
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ten neglects to 
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Wholesale 
New York, is 


FTC Hits Sylvania 


Svivania Electric P icts, Inc., has 
been found guilty b Federal Trade 
Commission trial © r of selling 
radio tubes to Philc at discrim- 
inatory prices 

At the same tim« 
Ballinger dismissed 
plaint against Phil 
soliciting illegally k 
vania. 

The Sylvania d which the 
company has 30 da ypeal to the 
full FTC, may be a ne 


down the new 


iner Webster 
ypanion com 
knowingly 
from Syl 
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com ft poli Vy in 
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the highly controversial area of cost jus- 
tification. 

Sylvania, according to Ballinger, sold 
replacement tubes .to Philco at prices 
lower than those Sylvania’s own dis 
tributors paid for the same tubes. 
Philco put its own brand on the tubes 
and distributed them to servicemen to 
compete with radio repair people who 
buy Sylvania tubes. 

Sylvania claimed it saved about 20% 
in cost by selling private brand tubes 
to Phileo. FITC objected to the 
weighted averages Sylvania used to 
show this saving, insisted Sylvania 
must show actual savings. 


The most famous whiskey 
container in the world... 


famonx because in it i» bottled America’s 
finest and jiont popalar whinkey 


Please! Please! Wie didw't intend 
to hurt anybody's feelings! 


... the Whiskey Counts 


Seagram tock no part in this year's 
wild race for the flossiest decanter for 
its whiskey (BW—Dec.12’53,p48). But 


it couldn't ignore the battle. Advertise 
ments for its 7 Crown whiskey stress the 
theme: The contents are what count. 
In a remarkably fast turnabout, Schen 
ley, which had started that decanter 
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race (BW-—Sep.12°53,p34), came back 
the next day, neatly turning its com- 
petitor’s words to its own advantage. 
“We agree,” the Schenley ad reads. 
“Don’t drink the decanter, drink the 
whiskey.” 

In any case, decanters are doing well. 

Old Grand-Dad’s holiday decanter 
sold so well in the New York area that 
the supply was almost exhausted (BW— 
Dec.12°53,p48). To meet the demand 
Peel Richards, New York distributors 
for National Distillers, chartered an 
Eastern Air Lines plane to fly the whis- 
key into LaGuardia Airport from In- 
dianapolis—the first plane to be char- 
tered for such use. 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





Manhattan Shirt Co. will seck a new 
market when it introduces its “Lady 
Manhattan” in early spring. ‘This long- 
time maker of men’s shirts will retail 
three varied styles—exclusively for 
women, 

« 


Price reductions up to 24% in air con- 
ditioning equipment were announced by 
Bryant Heater Division of Affiliated Gas 
Equipment, Inc., in Cleveland. Reduc- 
tions, the company said, were based 
on increased demand and cconomies 
achieved in mass production, 

* 
Gimbel Bros., one of Pittsburgh’s deliv- 
ery-struck department stores (BW —Dec. 
12’53,p50), tried a new angle to scll 
big gift items that couldn’t be toted 
home. Purchases were photographed 
and the mounted pictures mailed to the 
buyer to put under the Christmas tree. 

e 


Radio listeners bought | 3.5-million new 
sets during 1953 to increase the total 
number of sets in use to 110-million. 
Some 92% of owners keep their sets in 
operation three or more hours daily, 
according to CBS radio report. 

» 
Long-range sales training of dealers is 
aim of a program started by Radio and 
Television Division of Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc. Some 11,000 dealers will 
be encouraged to recognize key sales 
points, analyze them, and make them 
the basis of sales programs. 

. 
Dry drives: Campaign against grocery 
beer sales slowed down in Idaho when 
Boise City Council decided to con- 
tinuc issue of licenses. Idaho Allied 
Civic Forces started statewide cam- 
paign to stop beer sales in stores pa- 
tronized by minors. pit, 
the-drink operators in Oregon must 
obey the law and serve food with drink 
in 1954, or lose their license. 





you'll see more 
ways to more 
profits with 


Take sight now on how CMP cold rolled 
strip steel can help you. |t has helped 
others reduce fabricating and assembly 
costs. It does this by providing physical 
characteristics and tolerances designed 
into strip steel made for individual 
specific applications. With strip steel 
made particularly for a given job—and 
with only the needs of that job in mind 
—the result is most often a reduction 
in your fabrication costs and charges 
for assembly or re-assembly labor. CMP 
"Special Specs" developed in terms of 
your end product goal can mean lower 
costs and more profit for you. We'll 


be glad to talk it over with you. 


CMP PRODUCTS—Electro Zinc Coated 
lew Carbon + High Carbon «+ Alloy 
Tempered Spring Stee! «+ Stainless 


the Cold Metal Products co. 


YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


NEW YORK > LOS ANGELES . CHICAGO 
INDIANAPOLIS * ST. LOUIS” « DETROIT 
CLEVELAND . SAN FRANCISCO 
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New Bridges for Old 


DELAWARE WATER GAP, 
PA.—The famous D re Water Gap 
was bridged for the first time last month 

in the ‘Best of Companies” when the Delaware R Joint Toll 
Bridge Commission | a new toll 
American Blower Corporation span there (pictur ne of three 
A. M. Castle & Company bridges opened by t nmussion last 


General Conveyors Corporation month in a 39-mi. st f the Dela 
ware 


... one of the many important reasons why you'll find 
ot 


As selling again becomes more competi- 
tive, management is constantly looking for 
new ways to lower costs and add sales 
features. One method now attracting their Ferd Meter Company 
favorable interest and adoption is that Gleaner Harvester Corporation Residents of the not unani 
of fabricating their own parts on Kling The H. M. Harper Company mously happy about t new bridges 
Machines. This effects marked savings Johnson-Meier Company The commission three free 
and advantages over the previous plan Minneapolis-Moline Company bridges in the area ime time it 
of purchasing these parts on the open Richtield Oil Corporation opened the toll br Set up in 
market. For detailed information on the Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 1934, the commissio1 rols all Dela 
various Kling Machines we invite you to Schreiner Stee! Products Co. ware River crossing t one between 
write us, mentioning the specific ones in U. S. Steel Corporation Trenton and the N State line 
which you are interested. ¢ Link by Link—First bridge to open 
was the one between | imbia, N. J., 
and Portland, Pa t 6 mi. below 
here, on Dec. | 1] toward clos 


KLING BROS. ENGINEERING WORKS |ERehiemeaaamii 
covered bridge betw Columbia and 
1320 N. KOSTNER AVE CHICAGO 51, ILLINOIS Portland, which is | kept open as 
rat ' treet, New York 17,N.¥Y a footbridge, and tl idge on U.S 
46, about 3 mi. fart! uth, which is 
still open pending sition of an 
injunction obtained | sroup of local 
residents 
The second bridg the one here 
which opened Dex id the third 
was the bridge betw Milford, Pa. 
and Montague, N. |] hich opened 
this week The c ion will de 
molish the old free b between Mil- 
ford and Montague 
e Needs Tolls—Th« nission’s an 
swer to local compla ts about the clos 
ing of free bridges is t fold: (1) The 
> existing bridges a1 t adequate to 
Some | bre carry present and pot trafic (both 
FINISHING + ASSEMBLY AT LOWER COST the Pennsylvania and > Jersey turn 


DETROIT AVE. AT WEST 93rd ST., CLEVELAND 2, OHIO pikes plan spurs to the Water Gap 


area); (2) the onl to get the 
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needed $15-million to build the new 
bridges was through revenue bonds; 
and (3) the only way to sell those bonds 
was to assure purchasers that their 
security—the toll bridges—would be pro- 
tected against free-bridge competition. 


Life in the Old Mill 


PLYMOUTH, MASS, -'V hen the 
54-year-old George Mabbett & Sons 
worsted mill closed here last July, it 
threw more than 100 employees out of 
work. But this community of 10,000- 
odd resignedly accepted it as just an- 
other instance of the textile industry’s 
decline in New England. A hard fact 
was the loss of $24,000 of retirement 
and vacation credit that the employees 
had amassed; this was washed away in 
the mill’s bankruptcy. 

Plymouth got its first pleasant sur- 
prise in September, when Boston tex- 
tile man Bernard Goldfine acquired the 
mill and set about modernizing it. He 
installed new machinery preparatory to 
a reopening that’s now scheduled for 
later this month. 

The second pleasant surprise came 
in the form of a Christmas present last 
week, when, as an employee- and com- 
munity-telations gesture, Goldfine vol- 
untarily assumed the apparently de- 
funct liability for retirement and 
vacation pay, and presented checks for 
the full $24,000 to the mill’s former 
employees. The 10 employees who col 
lected the more than $13,000 of retire- 
ment pay represented a total of 341 
years of employment with the mill. 


Water by Rail 
HEREFORD, TEX.—This “town 


without a toothache” in the Texas Pan- 
handle now has special railroad rates to 
ship its drinking water to all parts of 
Texas. 

Hereford won national attention a 
few years ago when a dentist reported 
that tooth decay is almost unknown 
here, and subsequent investigation 
showed that the underground sands 
from which the town gets its drinking 
water furnish practically ideal quantities 
of fluorides. 

The town didn’t do anything much 
to commercialize its good fortune. But 
demand for Hereford water from other 
parts of the state, though unsolicited, 
continued to increase slowly. Now, at 
the request of the Texas-Louisiana 
Freight Bureau, which represents the 
railroads, the Texas Railroad Commis- 
sion has O.K.’d special carlot freight 
rates on “plain common water” shipped 
from Hereford by rail to any other part 
of the state. 
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Brushed-on concrete keeps 
pipelines from going swimmin’ 


Cooting Pipe with concrete is a unique, but not difficult, job for 


Osborn Brushes. Osborn Master, Wheel Brushes add a uniform jacket of 
concrete to weight pipelines down in marshy areas and across rivers. 


Formerly, the best service life obtained from a wire brush wheel was 
for 115 pipe lengths. Now, Osborn Masters Wheels coat 350 lengths—a 
3 to 1 superiority. 


Worthwhile savings are possible for you with Osborn power brushing. 
Ask your nearby Osborn Brush Analyst to study your finishing, cleaning, 
deburring or other operations to determine which steps can be done faster 
and better with Osborn brushes... or write to The Osborn Manufacturing 
Company, Dept. A-27, 5401 Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


FREE: New booklet on deburring with Osborn Power Brushing. Write for your copy. 


Osbou Brus 


POWER, MAINTENANCE AND PAINT BRUSHES 


OSBORN BRUSHING METHODS e 
. FOUNDRY MOLDING MACHINES 


BRUSHING MACHINES e 





Prestressing: Making the Push Matc 


In the coming year you'll hear more 
about prestressed concrete (left) than 
ever before. Two or three vears of trial 
and promotion have begun paying off 
in wider use of this construction 
method. Builders traditionally resist in- 
novations, but they can’t resist the sav- 
ings in material and unit cost that 
prestressing offers. 

Prestressed concrete was first used 

largely for highway bridges. Now it’s 
getting a foothold in building construc 
tion, though mostly for the smaller 
structures. 
e What It Isn’t—In the materials that 
go into it—steel and concrete mix- 
prestressed concrete is much like ordi 
nary reinforced concrete. But the in- 
ternal forces are quite different. 

As the drawing shows, a horizontal 
concrete beam is subjected to two op- 
posing forces when weight is placed on 
its center. The beam tries to bend 
down in the middle. This squeezes the 
material in the upper side of the beam 
—a force called compression. It also 
stretches the material in the lower edge 
of the beam—a force called tension. 

Concrete withstands compression 
very well. In fact, under compression 
it gets stronger. But in tension con- 
crete will snap like a dead twig. That’s 
why builders use steel reinforcing rods 
in concrete: to help take the strain of 
tension and to hold the material to- 

ether after it cracks 

¢ What It Is—In prestressing, a steel 
cable is laid in the form when the con 
crete is poured (occasionally it may be 
pulled through a longitudinal hole after 
the concrete sets) and it is stretched by 
hydraulic jacks. After the concrete has 
hardened, the jacks are released. The 
cable, anchored at both ends of the 
concrete beam, puts a compressing force 
on the whole length of the beam. 

When a heavy weight is placed on 
the center of a prestressed beam, the 
forces of tension on the underside of 
the beam are canceled out by the 
built-in forces of compression. ‘The 
beam is stronger without needing as 
much concrete material as an ordinary 
stecl-reinforced beam 
e Mass Production—Prestressing lends 
itself to prefabrication, though beams 
can also be prestressed at the construc 
tion site. The production technique of 
mass-producing prestressed concrete 
beams is called precasting. A manufac- 
turer pours concrete and tightens cables 
in a factory or an open-air casting yard. 
The finished beams can then be han- 
dled like steel beam 
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i the Pull 


Precasting permits tighter quality 
‘control, cost savings through repeated 
use of the same casting equipment. 
And if the casting yard is under cover, 
the manufacturer can operate in bad 
weather that would stop on-the-site 
pouring. 

With controlled quality, precasters 
claim they get fewer rejects, can build 
more strength into the beams with less 
concrete—and less cost. 
¢ Customers—Bridge builders were the 
first major customers for prestressing. 
They are still the leading enthusiasts. 
In 1951, the Pennsylvania highway de- 
partment built 16 prestressed bridges; 
it more than doubled that number in 
1952 and may have again doubled its 
installations last year when the total is 
added up. ; 

In the building construction field, 
prestressing has so far been limited 
pretty much to small structures, three 
floors or less. Prestressed jobs are put 
up mostly by medium-sized contractors, 
though one of the giant companies 
sometimes builds one at the demand 
of a customer who has been sold on the 
advantages of the method. Strongest 
promoters of prestressing are the com- 
panies that mass-produce the beams to 
a customer's requirements for shipment 
anywhere in the country. 
¢ Savings—To the building owner, pre- 
stressing is attractive as a high-quality 
process that costs less than, say, rein- 
forced concrete and that saves time 
that’s worth money. 

For example, Beatrice Foods Co. 
used a precast, prestressed roof for a 
warehouse in Denver. Cost was about 
$1.50 a sq. ft., compared with $2 or 
more for a reinforced concrete job. And 
the Port of Long Beach, Calif., pre- 
stressed the roof of a new fireproof ware 
house at a cost of $5.68 per sq. ft. of 
floor area—about half or two-thirds of 
the cost of conventional fireproof con- 
struction. 

Glenn L. Martin Co. was hard 
pressed for office and production space 
a while ago. For the clerical work it 
needed a three-story building, and an 
existing aircraft plant needed a mezza- 
nine 4 production operations. But 
structural steel was scarce at that time. 
Martin’s contractor set up shop at the 
site and mass-produced prestressed con- 
crete beams, with no trouble getting 
materials. In three months, nearly 800 
beams were turned out for the factory 
mezzanine, and the office building, with 
320 beams, went up in a record-break- 
ing four weeks. 
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SHIP IT WIREBOUND! 
Rigid or Resilient 


Glassware or delicate instruments — 
cylinder blocks or transformers... there's 
a Wirebound container for every product. 
Wirebound Boxes and Crates, with their 
many combinations, are tailor-made to 

fit your product’s size, weight and 
protection needs. By joining strong stee! 
wire with wood, Wirebounds carry high 
density loads or light, fragile items with 
equal safety. Wirebound construction may 
be varied to suit your product — giving 
either rigidity or resiliency, as required. 
Wirebound Sales Engineers have the 
experience to help you ship safer, more 
economically. Get in touch, today! 


MAIL THIS COUPON Mow / 





WIREBOUND BOX MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Room 1100, 327 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


C Hove a sales engineer give me the whole story 

o Send me a copy of “What to Expect from Wirebounds”’ 
Nome bes 

Firm Nome. 


bAidca 























“GUN” spots plane’s image on radar screen that’s part of an . . 


Automatic Air Traffic Cop 


New Air Force system—Volscan—controls all planes 
approaching an airport, breaking the bottleneck. But it may 
be a while before it sees wide military, commercial use. 


Military and civilian air officials got 
a look recently at a new device that 
a to unplug the airport's biggest 
ottleneck—incoming traffic. It’s a 
nearly automatic air traffic control sys 
tem developed by the Air Force called 
Volscan, the most nimble-minded setup 
anybody has yet come up with. 

The Air Force Research Center at 
Cambridge, Mass., has been testing the 
system for more than a year, Sotese 
now that it can handle 120 jets or 100 
piston aircraft per hour, can guide 
planes out of the air and onto the land- 
ing strip at 30-second intervals. That's 
three times faster than the best traffic 
control system your airport can buy 
today, according to Benjamin F. 
Greene, Jr., head man on the Volscan 
development team. The value of Vols- 
can—or some device like it—will grow 
as the jet age rolls in and airports feel 
an urgent need for help in handling the 
mounting load 
*How It Ticks—From the picture 
above, you may get the idea that Vol 
scan is just another radar landing de- 
vice, Actually, it’s a lot more than 
that: It’s a combination of electronic, 
tracking, and computing units that can 
control automatically all planes ap- 
proaching an airport. 

It works like this: An ordinary ro- 
tating radar antenna sweeps the sky, 
detects ae gy aircraft from as far 
out as 60 miles. As each plane is de- 


84 


tected, it shows up on the radar screen 
you see in the picture. Up to this point, 
Volscan has done nothing that any 
other traffic control device could not 
do. But here's where it’s unique: When 
the operator sees the oncoming plane 
on the screen, she takes a gunlike in- 
strument (above), points it at the 
plane’s radar image, pulls the trigger. 
That gives the plane identity for Vol 
scan’s electronic memory unit. From 
that point on, you forget about the 
plane’s position—the memory, called 
Antrac, keeps track of it. 

Next, the operator pushes a button 
to set Volscan’s reasoning and calculat 
ing section to work. This is called 
Datac; what it really amounts to is an 
electronic trafhe manager. It considers 
the plane’s relationship to the airport 
and to other inbound aircraft. Then it 
figures out a schedule that will permit 
the plane to arrive as early as possible 
without conflicting with other incoming 
planes. 

Once it has selected the schedule, 
Datac starts calculating control orders 
for the incoming plane. Through a 
radio operator, who merely reads 
Datac’s orders over a voice radio chan 
nel, Datac gives the pilot his approach 
instructions: heading, altitude, airspeed. 
When he’s at the airstrip, it tells him 
to slow down, lower his landing gear. 

It’s not quite ready yet, but Volscan’s 
developers will soon have a new gadget 
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would be given in plenty of time to 
take protective measures.” 

Greene thinks Volscan is ready now 
for extensive tests in commercial air- 
ports. When he showed it off to mili- 
tary and CAA officials in Boston last 
month, his aim was to put over to both 
groups that automatic traffic control 
_was practical, ready for production. He 

said that a complete system could be 
produced for around $100,000. 
¢ Use Today—Even if Volscan were 
ready to go into every commercial air- 
port tomorrow, however, only the larger 
fields would find an immediate need 
for it. And none would buy it solely 
for its ability to deliver as many as 120 
ay an hour. No airport has that 
ind of a trafic problem—yet. Some- 
thing like 30 or 40 planes an hour is 
closer to today’s peak load. 

But for these, Volscan could prove 
a valuable piece of equipment. Even 
with 30 planes, two or three hours of 
peak traffic is enough to tire, maybe 
confuse, the team in the control tower 
—and then you run the risk of accidents. 
That’s why Volscan could be the an- 
swer: A plane every 30 seconds won't 
faze it. Moreover, what’s now excess 
capacity is bound to come in handy 
when the traffic pace quickens in the 
future. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Sulfuric acid production will start this 
month in Bartow, Fila., as the first step 
in placing the new Davison Chemical 
Corp. triple superphosphate plant in 
operation. The acid unit, with a rated 
capacity of 550 tons of 100% sulfuric 
acid per calendar day, will make it the 
world’s largest producer of the chemi- 
cal, according to Monsanto Chemical 
Co., designer of the plant. 
- 


An automatic method for keeping a 
helicopter hovering directly above a de- 
sired point has been shown in a joint 
demonstration by Hastings Instrument 
Co. Inc., Raydist Navigation Corp., and 
Piasecki Helicopter pe a The com- 
posite system consisted of a continuous- 
wave radio location system called a 
Raydist, an autopilot, and 4 Piasecki 
twin-rotor helicopter. 

° 


Big screen color TV (21 in. and larger) 
may come out of a licensing agreement 
signed this week by Chromatic Tele- 
vision Laboratories, Inc., and Thomas 
Electronics, Inc., picture tube supplier 
to many set producers. The Lawrence 
color tube, developed by Chromatic, 
uses a single electron gun, like present 
black and white sets, is relatively easy 
to mass produce and consequently may 
bring down prices. 
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You’re automatically 
right with 





AUTO-PNEUMATIC —for ovto- 
matically controlling liquid 
levels in tanks, maintaining 
constant temperatures, pres- 
sure and other variables, and 
monitoring flow systems of 
liquids, gases or chemicals 
with linear output speeds 





AUTO-TENS—for automatically controlling tension on web- 
type materials without floating roll, compensating roll, follower 
roll or other complex mechanisms. 








* REEvEs’ complete line of variable speed drives and eight automatic 
controls assure you the right combination to operate your machines more 
efficiently, more profitably, automatically! Regardless of your produc- 
tion problems—controlling tension, acceleration or deceleration, velocity 
and peripheral speed—synchronizing one or more machines—or maintain 
ing uniform temperature, pressure, liquid level or liquid flow— Reeves 
has the solution to automatic production in your plant. Write today for 
the most complete booklet published on Automatic Production Control— 
with application photos, schematic drawings and actual solutions to 
production control problems. Specify Dept. 1. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY + COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


FREE! 


Automatic p 
roduct 
Control Sook 
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MANAGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. 


Published every week—closes 12 days in advance. 
($2.93 per line for positions wanted ads), minimum 2 lines. 
average words as line; count 2 words for box number. 
rates for Business Services advertisements. 
c/o BUSINESS WEEK to the office nearest you. 
42nd St., CHICAGO, 520 N. Michigan Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, 68 Post St. 





Rate—$5.85 per line 
Allow 5 
Write for special 
Address box number replies 
NEW YORK, 330 W. 











EMPLOYMENT 


Position Vacant 
Unlimited Opportunity for Experienced Sales 


Executive; National Sales Manager with prac- 
tical experience and background to promote 
the sales of Commercial Refrigerators and Dis. 
play Cases through Regional Managers and 
Diatributers and Dealers already set up on 
national basis. Prefer man presently employed, 
good personality with tep qualifications and 
recommendations, capable of doing a terrific 
job Salary and bonus no object to right per- 
aon Replies held in strictest confidence, Our 
ones utives know of this ad P-1192, Business 
Veek 


== =====Employment Service == 
Foreign Jobs—Digest Guide to most active U. §. 


Constructors recruiting staff for overseag mili- 
tary/private projects Send $1-Cove-MceKane 
International, P. O. Box 126, N. ¥, 4, N. ¥ 





Positions Wanted 
1952 Wharton Grad. seeks creative sales or ad- 


miniatrative position. PW-1157, Business Week 


Sales Engineer, 34, family, registered professional 
engineer Past five years distributor sales rep- 
resentative for national firm. Background in- 
cludes production, inetitute research, graduate 
business training—Wharton Seeking Pittsa- 
burgh position with progressive company. PW- 
1224, Business Week, 


industrial Sales Executive, Age 37, Hervord 
Business Grad Mxcellent 10 year record in 
sales and sales management abrasives. Wanta 
greater opportunity than present connection 
offers Present salary $10,000. Box PW-1162, 
Business Week 


Executive Engineer M.E. available. Excellent 
record 25 years Plant Mer., Chief Engineer, 
Exec, Agat,. in precision Mfg., new product de- 
velopment tooling coat reduction, tnaepect. 
Resume available, PW-1143, Business Week. 


====Selling Opportunities Wanted==== 
Why take a 15% cut in 1954... Experienced 


Sales Manager-Engineer will spark national 
growth program for hard goods or electrical 
manufacturer on fee or participation basis 
Have New York office. Expensive but effective 
RA-1207 Business Week, or phone MU 28-1756. 


Manutocturers Representative established in 
1935 eraduate of Engineering University; 
needs additional tines in Texas and the Great 
W est RA-1180, Business Week. 


Mfgrs. Rep. seeks bearings & Industrial lines. 
Long established engineering sales contacts 
throughout New England and metropolitan 
New York RA-1084, Business Week 


Western Conada Agent for “Nesco, Inc.,” 
“Counselor Bathroom Scales” and, “Radio 
Coaster Wagons"; wants one additional major 
Houseware, and, Toy line with $100,000 volume 
potential. Write: H. Douglas Latter, 388 Don- 
ald Street, Winnipeg, Canada 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


For C.P.A.'s Only. C.P.A.’s in all sections of the 
country are building their practices ethically 
and obtaining better fees by sending our 
monthly tax bulletin to their clients While 
subscription is limited there are still a number 
of areas open. Send for sample copy and rates, 
Accountants’ Publishing Co., 185 Devonshire 
Street, Boston 10, Massachusetts 


Need a market survey abroad? Thorough down- 
to-earth studies made in any country Repre- 
sentatives all over the world. For details, write 
Overseas Business Services, McGraw-Hill Inter- 
national Corporation, 330 West 42nd 8t., New 
York 36, New York 


Valuation of Intangibles Goodwill, businesses, 
partnerships, patents, circulation for finance, 
taxation, allocation by experienced engineer, 
Fischer, 60 Bast 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Stampings in Small Lots—Die-produced stamp- 
ings can be produced in short runs at the low- 
est possible die cost Dayton Rogers Mfg. Co., 
Minneapolis 7, Minnesota 


======Registered Patent Attorney=—== 


Patent Information Book, without obligation. 
Pat, Atty. & Advisor Navy Dept. 1930-47, Assoc 
Examiner Pat, Off. 1922-29 Gustav Miller, Pat- 

- Lawyer, 154BW1i1, Warner Bidg., Wash. 4, 
» &, 


PLANTS—PROPERTIES 


Oak Flooring Factory—Should return consider- 
ably more than 100% profit each year on $45,000 
investment. Labor and timber supply unlimited, 
Experienced personnel stays Brand new plant 
being offered by individual owner account heart 
condition. This is an unusually profitable busi- 
ness, Contact Owner, Heath 
Hardwood Co. Ph. Box 624, 
Fayetteville, 1, Ark. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Test-operate in California without investment in 
plant or equipment New Survey of manufac- 
turing, assembly, packaging and warehouse 
facilities available in Alameda Co. on lease or 
contract gives valuable facts, Write today ask- 
ing specific questions to Alameda Co. New 
Industries Com., Suite #1, 427 13th St., Oak- 
land, Calif. 


CAPITAL TO INVEST 


c 1-Credit-Stock-Bond Issues-Loans Partners 
—BSy Field, 1008 Fifth Ave., BO 8-5792. 


Thos. R. Heath 
Hillcrest 2-2081, 





A GOOD HABIT 

is aay habit which can bonefit you. 
watching for the “clues” section you will 
find employment opportunities—wanted, 





Write for further information to: Clues Section, BUSIMESS WEEK 
330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


vacant, selling—business opportunities of 
oll types, special services and offerings 
and equipment offered and wanted. 
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which can be installed by an electrician 
in a few minutes, comes completely 
assembled including heavy-duty insu 
lators, rain-tight utility box, and meter 
Bracket. The box has two 120-volt out 
lets and one 220-velt, each separately 
fused. It raises service wires 12 ft. off 
ground level, telescopes down to 8 ft. 
tor haulage and storage. 

¢ Source: Utility Service Co., Racine, 
Wis. 

¢ Price: $36.50. 








NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





Electronic methods are used to control 
both the pattern and dye coloring used 
in printing tablecloths, drapery, and 
dress fabrics. The continuous process 
originated by Castle Creek Prints, Inc., 
is said to be faster and more accurate 
than the conventional hand process. 
The machine, built in Switzerland by 
Buser Co., costs slightly over $80,000. 

° 
A magnetic drill press with a wide 
range of applications in machine shops 
for drilling, reaming, and tapping oper- 
ations, is manufactured by Cano & 
Buck Mfg. Co., 100 Cypress Ave., Los 
Gatos, Calif. A magnet in the base 
holds the press against the work, makes 
it possible to take the tool to work 
stead of moving a heavy piece to a large 
radical arm drill press. It has a built-in 
rectifier to energize the magnet, a 10-in. 
drill stroke. 

* 
A motor oil to digest the varnish and 
sludge deposits that prevent cngines 
from operating normally has been de- 
veloped by I y+ Sess Division of Shell 
Oil Co., 50 W. 50th St., New York, 
N. Y. Shell says its product is neither 
a crankcase lubricant nor an upper 
cylinder solvent to be fed through the 
carburetor. It is designed for temporary 
use in the crankcase in place of the 
regular motor oil. 

. 
Portafone is a new two-way radio made 
by Stewart-Wamer Electric, the TV, 
radio, and electronic division of Stew 
art-Warner Corp., 1926 Diversey Pkwy. 
It has FCC approval fer personal use 
on a fixed frequency of 465 megacycles. 
It can be used with a battery pack or 
can be plugged into a 115-volt, 60-cycle, 
a.c. electric outlet. Price runs about 
$200 for a pair. 

a 
Four-wheel steering is a feature of 
new materials handling Shoveloader 
built by Baker-Lull Corp., 314 W. 90th 
St., Minneapolis, Minn. It has a 19-ft. 
wheelbase for added stability, yet has 
an inside turning radius of 74 ft 
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THE TREND 





Boid Diplomacy 


The Kremlin’s decision to accept President Eisen- 
hower's proposal for private talks on atomic energy 
marks a decisive stage in the East-West conflict. It 
would be foolhardy to believe that the talks will lead to 
real agreements anytime soon, but the very fact that the 
Soviet Union is willing to discuss the vital question of 
atomic power is a promising, indeed hopeful, sign. Un- 
doubtedly internal pressures have played a part in the 
Kremlin's decision. But a large share of the credit be- 
longs to the new foreign policy of the U. S., which has 
the twofold aim of bolstering the free world alliance 
and taking advantage of Soviet weakness. 

The new foreign policy is suited to the American tem- 
permanent. It is a candid, cards-on-the-table approach. 
And it is a bold policy. In attempting to break the 
atomic deadlock, the President offered to scrap the 
Baruch plan. He also offered to share atomic secrets 
with our allies. His plan is calculated to make a fresh 
start at solving the problems that have plagued us since 
the end of World War II, 


No More Striped Pants 


The policy has been misunderstood and misinterpreted 
here and abroad. When Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles gave the French a blunt lecture on the need for 
ratifying the European Defense Community pact, he 
was criticized in many circles as being untimely and un- 
diplomatic. By the popular conception of the diplomat 
~a striped-pants gentleman well versed in delicate 
nuances of language—Dulles may well have been guilty 
as charged. But if this traditional notion of the diplo- 
mat ever existed, it has long since been outmoded. 

Blunt honesty—especially with our allies—is essential 
in the atomic era. Those who claim that Dulles was 
undiplomatic in chiding the French fail to recognize 
the change that has taken place. 

It is true that the French have ghown no disposition 
to make constructive moves. Under the circumstances, 
Dulles was not out of order in showing impatience. But 
Dulles was doing more than that. His words were de- 
signed to awaken the French from their attitude of con- 
fused inaction before the Big Four meeting in Berlin 
next month. 

Unless the U.S. and its allies can thrash out their dif- 
ferences, they face the threat of being split apart by the 
Russians. The British recognize this. They supported 
Dulles instantly, rather than grumbling about his blunt- 
ness, They realize that he aims to strengthen, rather 
than destroy, the friendly alliance of the West. 

They realize, too—as does Dulles himself—that rela- 
tions between Russia and the West have reached a 
crucial stage. The Soviet Union has run into bad 
trouble in East Germany, at a time when West Ger- 
many’s voters have emphatically supported the U. S. posi- 


international 
West must 
it evaporates. 


tion. This is a gain for the West and 
affairs being as mercurial as they are—th« 
move fast to consolidate that gain befor 

This need for fast action formed th 
Dulles’ lecture to the French. If he spoke 
it was because the facts themselves are blunt 
was merely spelling out the price of sur 

He knew that West Germany's Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer is dedicated to the idea of Western unity, 
and is a friend of the French. With French support, 
Adenauer’s Germany could become the key to West 
Europe’s defenses (BW—Dec.12'53,p1 0 

But only with French support. As Dulles sees it, the 
French must be jolted out of their inherited fear of 
They must recognize that France is an in- 
is not free 


backbone of 
bluntly, 
Dulles 


Germany. 
tegral part of a great coalition, and—as such 
to indulge in the old diplomatic game of playing one 
side off against another. 

If France doesn’t cooperate, the West will face a mora! 
and political defeat that could do incalculable harm. As 
Dulles warned, the U.S. would be faced with an “: 
ing reappraisal of basic policy.” 


igoniz 


Leading from Strength 


This bold diplomacy carries some risks, of course—as 
does almost anv aggressive policy. But they are calcu- 
lated risks. And so far, they have proved to be risks well 
worth taking. 

Dulles hurt some diplomatic feelings 
he warned America’s allies in Europe that EDC must be 
ratified. Yet he succeeded in resurrecting EDC from 
premature burial. He was criticized for clumsy diplo 
macy in September, too, when he made it clear that the 
U.S. supported Adenauer in the West German elections. 
But again, he got what he wanted: a W« 
man government. 

President Eisenhower's bold 
energy have had results, too. By offering the world a way 
out of a tense impasse, Eisenhower has en the U.S 
the whip hand. His proposals demanded that the 
Russians move, and they moved. When they come to 
talk on atomic energy, moreover, they'll find the United 
States leading from real strength (BW —Dec.19’53,p29) 
The bold diplomacy has a solid foundation both in grow 
ing military power and in the backing of the Western 
allies. 

None of this may sit well with old-lin: 
it’s a practical necessity. 

Survival in the atomic era demands b 
bluntness in foreign policy. It may not be 
tern. It does not conform to the usual diplomatic nice 
ties. But we are engaged in deciding the fate of man 
kind. Only a calculated policy of utter frankness and 
boldness can work. 
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You save trouble and money in the 
long run when you call in a Specialist! 


Prescribing lubricants for your complicated machines is, in a 
way, like prescribing medicine for yourself ...a single mistake can 
be fatal. That's why it pays to call in a Specialist for consultation 
and advice when lubrication problems arise. 

Socony-Vacuum has been serving industry for 88 years—far 
more than any other oil company. During this time we have built 
up a vast storehouse of lubrication knowledge and experience— 
have used this priceless information to develop top-quality oils and 
greases for every industrial need. 

Working with you, we will apply this knowledge to diagnose 
your lubrication needs, prescribe the right oils and greases —install 
a program of Correct Lubrication. This cooperative effort will 
improve your production—reduce your maintenance costs. 

Can you afford to accept anything less for your plant? Call 


your Socony-Vacuum representative, 








Socony-Vacuum 








R 
SOCONY-VACUUM 


Chueci 3 Sibwicione 


FIRST STEP IN CUTTING COSTS 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC., and Affiliates; MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY, GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 





The wonderful machine that can 
put us all in clover 


ONK-HONK! Beep-beep! Hon! 
honk! Beep-beep! 

Right now the motoringest nati 
in the world is bogged down in |t 
world’s biggest traffic jam. 

But there’s a wonderful machine 
set to dig us out: the road building : 
chine. Scraper, dozer, roller, grad: 
tractor, shovel. Monsters that | 
marbles with boulders, eat forests 
cornflakes, lop off mountains to 
valleys. 

Quick-like, they could have us 
clover with a pattern of cloverlea 
like the one above, tying together 


nationwide system of modern highways. 

But honking your horn won’t get it 
done. Support the program to build 
the highways America needs. It'll cost 
money. But just a drop in the bucket 
to what it would without today’s road 
building machines. We know, because 
we help make them; nearly all use 
l'imken® tapered roller bearings. 

To keep machines like these on the 
go, we control Timken bearing quality 
from start to finish, match rollers for 
size in each bearing, make our own steel. 

Road machine builders could buy 
cheaper bearings. But because of the 


tough loads and high cost of delays, 
Timken bearings are favored. By 
helping contractors keep faster 
schedules, Timken bearings save the 
taxpayer money too. Makers of road 
building equipment, like the rest of 


industry, keep } 
TIMKEN | 


America on the 
go with Timken 
bearings. The f 
Timken Roller ). 
Bearing Company 
Canton 6, Ohio 


Cable address: 
“*TIMROSCO”’. 





